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THE ARBITRATION TREATY 

TFNHOSE of us who have the happiness to combine 
sentimentality with a great hopefulness of dis- 
position have had a piece of good luck this week. A 
general treaty of arbitration leon een this country and 
the United States has at last been put into shape, and 
signed by Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Olney. The 
work has not been done without much toil, and requires 
the consent of the Senate. It is, by the way, a curious 
comment on the value which they set on arbitration in 
America that various Senators were heard to say they 
would not consent to the treaty if the pending dis- 
pute on the Alaskan border were to come to be 
settled by the tribunal it provides for. If arbitra- 
tion is good, why not for this pending question 
as for others which may arise in the future? The 
(rovernments appear to share the Senators’ preference 
for arbitration as something to be used in the future 
rather than in the present. The Alaskan difference 
to be settled in the old diplomatic way, which, 
as between the United States and this country, has 
generally meant surrender of detail by them, and of 
principle by us. With this warning as guide we are 
the better able to estimate the treaty at its real value. 
It must be acknowledged to have very much the look of 
a diplomatic document artfully drafted to look as if it 
meant a great deal while in fact it means nothing. 
There is a real meaning in it for reasons given further 
on—and yet it is mainly verbiage. ‘Three courts are 
provided for three kinds of cases. When only money 
to the amount of less than £100,000 is at stake an 
Moglishman, an American, and somebody appointed, 





failing agreement on an umpire, by the King Sweden 
shall decide by the finding of the majority. This 
is the sort of dispute ‘Clie diplomatists have 
always settled with more speed and at less cost than 


any such tribunal could. When more money and any- 
thing except territory is at stake, the same court t shall 
sit, and if it cannot come to an opinion, then there 
shall be another try made, by two representatives for 
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England, two for America, and a fifth chosen by them, 
who shall be president. A majority is to decide: this is 
another clumsy roundabout way of doing what diplo- 
matists have always been able to do. When a really 
serious question concerning territory is at stake, it is to 
go before a tribunal carefully constructed to be sure to 
come to no decision. ‘Three eminent English and three 
eminent American legal gentlemen are to meet, and 
the decision of five of the six is to be final. Failing 
that—and it is an approach to unanimity hardly likely 
to be reached—what remains is obviously our old friend 
diplomacy, or our other old friend the wltima ratio 
regum, 

‘The treaty is to last for five years—and for one more 
supposing either of the parties declines to renew. It 
is not expressly stated that all questions arising between 
ourselves and any State on either continent of America 
must come under arbitration by this treaty, but of 
course that is understood, after the settlement of the 
Venezuelan question, so far as it is settled, has 
provided a precedent ruling these cases. We declared 
that the quarrel between ourselves and the Republic 
which enjoys the paternal government of President 
Crespo was no business of the United States. The end 
has been, so far, that we have made a treaty concerning 
it with Washington in which Venezuela took no direct 
part, and have therefore recognised the States as the 
final authority in America. This was probably wise. 
It is the inconvenience of an Empire on which the sun 
never sets that it leaves you liable to international 
difficulties all over the world. Even if you attain to the 
ideal of patriotic, strategically minded persons, and 
have a tenth of your population regularly drilled, 
with a new improved armament at short intervals, war 
with the whole universe is an impossibility. When one 
half is disposed to jump on your back while you are 
fighting the other, it is wise to come toa clear under- 
standing as to which is not to be fought with. As we 

cannot ‘toake ourselves secure on the side of Europe 
by concessions and withdrawals, which would leave it 
with no motive for attacking us, the manifestly sensible 
course is to make surrender the rule with the New 
World. It is the merit of the Arbitration Treaty that 
it provides a means of re tiring with more grace than 
we were free to show last year. When next a Pre- 
sident of the great kindred Republic sees an election 
at hand, and a ‘question’ with England therefore 
becomes desirable, the natural consequences need not 
plunge us into embarrassed. surprise, and spasmodic 
shamefaced attempts to look as if we were capable of 
fighting. ‘There will be the Arbitration Treaty to 
which we can point with bland self-possession. 
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This is the consideration which gives a certain reality 
to the treaty. In itself it is a visible gain, and 
a complete justification of the Ministry. No doubt 
it is very true that nothing has been provided 
by Sir J. Pauncefote and Mr. Olney for doing what 
could not have been done by any two Governments 
really desirous of living on peaceful terms with one 
another. We all, A we happen to be much less 
than wise, know perfectly well that, supposing some 
really great quarrel to occur—supposing, for example, 
that the United States were to resolve to carry 
out Mr. Olney’s doctrine, that all connection between 
a European and an American state is illegitimate, 
and to call upon us to withdraw from Canada—why 
then the treaty would be as ineffective as a pac thread 
cable to an ocean liner. But appearance goes tor 
a good deal in the world. There is a difference be- 
tween having to fall back in obedience to a peremptory y 
demand, wand being able to say that you retire in 
obedience to the injunction of a tribunal in which you 
are represented. Again, it is a real gain that ‘the 
treaty will leave wails less room for the writing of 
such despatches as those from Mr. Olney which were 
published in the beginning of last year. If the conduct 
of our foreign affairs had been in the hands of a man 
less cautious, less keenly alive to other hazards from 
other quarters than Lord Salisbury, the insolence 
of the tone of those letters might well have pro- 
voked trouble of the most serious kind. Now there 
will be an instant appeal to the treaty, and_ less 
opening will be given for heated discussion. ‘There- 
fore, and on the whole, we are pleased that it 
has been made, and we hope it will be confirmed 


by the Senate. That it will not satisfy the out- 
and-out believers in arbitration, as Mr. Cleveland 
acknowledges, is in our opinion a very small evil. It is 


their fate not to be fully satisfied, till the human race 
undergoes an alteration in character which will render 
treaties of arbitration useless, together with armies and 
fleets. ‘There is no need to prove that the treaty will 
diminish the risk of war with the United States, for 
that is very small already, since we cannot afford to be 
entangled in war with America, and could not if the 
fleet were thrice as big or the army ten times more 
numerous. ‘The good of it is that it will—provided 
the Senate gives its approval—supply a self-acting 
machinery by which we can smooth over such disputes 
as are likely to arise. Of course Mr. M‘Kinley can 
make a war if he likes, and it is a consolation that 
when anything at stake the Court of 
Arbitrators has been nicely adjusted to come to no 
decision. 


serious is 


THE INDIAN FAMINE: 
nie when attention can be spared from the 


immediate business of providing help for the 
famine-stricken population of India, it will be interesting 
to look into the cause of a very strange delay in acknow- 
ledging that any help was needed. It is now perfectly 
clear that the Indian Government, which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as the most intelligent and prevenient 
in the world, fought off every suggestion of aid as 
desirable while a promise of ov erwhelming calamity 
streamed in from all points of the compass. U p to the 
later days of last week the Viceroy’s Government was 
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still babbling of ‘the timely rains of November and 
December, which had saved India from the greates| 
calamity of modern times ;° and which also, it appears, 
were useful in saving India’s Government from the 
reproach of putting off a means of relief while the 
greatest calamity of modern times was coming on. But 
although the November and some later rains had done 
much good, it was admitted in Legislative Council last 
week that ‘the present situation is very grave,’ 
Grave indeed, as had soon to learn; but 
the Viceroy was still vehement in protest against 
the idea that his Government needed the aid of private 
charity to fulfil its obligations to the people. 
obligations included the duty of preserving the people 
from starvation. Keenly conscious of that fact, Lord 
Elgin, says the report of his address to the Council, 
‘emphatically declared that the Government had and 
could have nothing to do with an appeal to private 
charity, nor could such an appeal be allowed to inter- 
(as if anvbody supposed that it should) ‘ with its 
These duties were clear, and the Govern- 
Funds were 


we 


Those 


fere’ 
own duties. 
ment were determined to fulfil them, 
ample, and historians should never be given the oppor- 
tunity of saying that the full resources of the [mpire 
had not been used in relieving the distress.” No ; 
should historians be given the opportunity of recording 
a viceregal speech so hysterical in tone and so little 
cogent to the demands of a most grave state of things 
still kept half concealed. But not to be concealed any 
longer: for immediately upon this meeting of the 
Legislative Council on Thursday week despatches were 
sent to the Home Government which, while still insist- 
ing on the impropriety of any appearance of appealing 
to private charity, admitted the existence of tremendous 
need, and permitted gifts for objects not strictly obli- 
gatory on the authorities. 
Accordingly,on Tuesday (that is tosayas soon as he hail 
a free hand to act in the matter) Lord George Hamilton 
addressed to the Lord Mayor of London an appeal to 
the goodwill of the public, founded on the statements 
and views of the Indian Government. ‘Then we learnt 
that (naturally) this Government could only accept the 
responsibility of supplying the famine-stricken people 
with ‘the bare necessaries of life*; beyond which ‘ the 
experience of past famines has shown, not unex- 
‘that there is a wide field for the exercise of 
‘so far as a 


nor 


pectedly, 
private charity. A 
forecast can at present be formed, districts having a 
population of about thirty-seven millions will be visited 
by famine, which must last till the end of March and 
may continue in parts to the end of June.” Must last 
to the end of March ; which seems to indicate that the 
aid rejected and all but forbidden up to the middle of 
January will have to be despatched, planned out, and 
distributed with considerable promptitude if it is to be 
turned to the least account. ‘That, however, is al 
easy matter with present facilities. But besides this 
population of thirty-seven millions which will almost 
certainly be visited by famine, ‘parts of other 
districts, having a population of some forty-four 
millions, will be subject to distress which may in some 
localities deepen into famine.” Moreover, the population 
affected by famine in native states will probably numbe! 
about six million persons. ‘These are terrible figures 
especially when we consider how little likely they are t 
represent an exaggerated estimate. But to do the 


wide field because, 
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Indian Government justice, the very magnitude of the 
misfortune, as now revealed, puts the offer of private 
aid out of countenance somewhat; and yet at the same 
time it makes the prudery of the Indian Government in 
evading such help still more remarkable. ‘The calcula- 
tion is that merely to keep life and soul together in the 
afflicted districts will cost the Treasury from four to six 
millions sterling; and we may depend that not for 
nothing does Lord George Hamilton add, ‘and _ this 
estimate may be exceeded.” Neither Lord George nor 
Lord Elgin will be surprised, probably, if the next 
estimate runs to six or eight millions. In comparison 
with such a sum, what are the two or three, the three or 
four hundred thousand pounds which the Lord Mayor will 
raise, and why should the Indian Government have lain so 
long under the fear that its honour would be touched if it 
added the gracious two or three hundred thousand pounds 
to the dutiful four or six millions ? Why, too, since the 
duty of the Government was not to spend its money upon 
the long train of ills that follows upon famine, but only to 
buy enough of food to keep hunger from sinking into 
sheer starvation Why, when these ills are as sore as 
hunger itself, and why since they begin as soon as famine 
brings on death y These are questions which are very 
necessary to be answered, considering how strange it is 
that they have to be asked at all. But as matters stand 
there is no immediate hurry for a reply to them. At 
last, while the responsible Government of India has got 
the Famine codes into complete operation, and a fort- 
night ago was already giving relief to more than twelve 
hundred thousand persons, the Lord Mayor is getting 
in his scores of thousands of pounds for the charities 
and solaces with which the Government has nothing 
whatever to do. That is enough for us at present, 
especially as never before, we believe, was a Mansion 
House Fund so promptly and handsomely supplied. 
The Indian Government will see to it that its obliga- 
tions are fulfilled; Englishmen at home will see to it 
that something more than obligation is observed, now 
that the restraint upon their liberality is removed. The 
machinery for distribution is in working order, and 
English sovereigns can be converted into rupees at Cal- 
cutta as fast as they are collected. 


BENIN AND NUPE 

\ 7K congratulate the Government on the prompti- 

tude with which it has decided on avenging 
the massacre at Benin. A more wanton outrage than 
the murder of Mr. Phillips and his party has seldom 
heen perpetrated even by the fetish-worshipping despots 
of West Africa. Occasions there have been when the 
administration of the Niger Coast Protectorate has been 
a thought too ready to strike. ‘The expedition against 
the Brass men, for one, might have been avoided had 
Its methods been more conciliatory. But in the case of 
Benin a purely pacific mission has been done to death 
through savagery and treachery combined. King 
Drunami has delibe rately broken every article of 
the treaty he concluded with the British Government. 
He undertook to discontinue human sacrifices, and his 
Capital is a shambles. He promised to keep his 
toads open to trade, yet a slip from the sacred tree 
laced across the path warns his subjects that they go 
to the coast at their peril. That Mr. Phillips should 
We preferred to negotiate with him rather than fight 
mM under those conditions says much for the forbear- 
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ance of the Acting-Consul-General. As for his pru- 
dence, most people will prefer to hold their judgment 
in suspense until more definite information has arrived. 
Risks must be run by British officials, and the caprices 
of nigger tyrants pass all calculation. The presence of 
Captain Boisragon, who, for his efficiency, is especially 
mentioned in the Consul-General’s report, would seem to 
show that every military precaution was taken, We 
prefer to think, for the present, that the mission did 
not fail in its duty, while we have no doubt whatever 
that His Majesty of Benin will have to share the ex- 
periences of His Majesty of Ashanti. 

The French papers, always over-intelligent, are 
anxious to know if any connection exists between the 
massacre at Benin and the expedition which the Niger 
Company is concentrating at Lokoja. Effect and cause 
is the suggestion, of course; but Drunami has been 
breathing out threatenings and slaughters against the 
whites for months, and wanted no movement of troops 
to raise his wrath to boiling-point. Again the igaro’s 
cheery prediction that the King of Benin may proceed 
from his cowardly crime to taking the field as an ally 
of the Emir of Nupé, implies an ignorance of geography 
almost worthy of Jacques St. Cere. The directors of 
the Niger Company can absolve their consciences of 
any share, however small, in the slaughter of poor 
Mr. Phillips. How far they are justified in taking 
the offensive against the chief of Nupé is a ques- 
tion about which we do not feel equally comfort- 
able. We may say, to begin with, that those who 
clamour against the ‘ mystification® that has accom- 
panied the raising of the force, talk rank, blank 
nonsense. A trading corporation, like the Niger 
Company, is not bound to disclose its adventures 
beforehand, for the mere sake of gratifying journalistic 
curiosity. If a sub-editor chooses to entitle the expedi- 
tion Ilorin when its correcter style is Nupé, he has no 
business to blame the Company for his own indiscretion. 
There are obvious reasons, indeed, why the officials 
should have tried to bottle up information to the last 
moment possible. News gets transmitted to Africa 
and, once landed, it travels like a bush fire. ‘The 
directors are bound to be communicative: not to the 
public or the enemy but to the British Government, and 
we presume that they have not been neglectful in that 
respect. Again the objects of the expedition, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of abstract politics, are 
praiseworthy enough. Abu Bokari of Nupé has been 
subsidised on condition that he should keep peace within 
his borders, and leave his neighbours alone. He has 
interpreted those obligations as sanctioning promiscuous 
slave-raiding. Considered as an individual nigger he, 
the Mohammedan, stands in quite as much need of a 
drubbing as Drunami the fetish-worshipper. But a 
campaign may be prudence itself at one time, and 
egregiously rash at another, and it is on the grounds of 
expediency that we question the move of Sir George 
Goldie. 

If the Company’s Hausas have the Emir of Nupé alone 
to reckon with, they will make fairly easy work of him, 
The command of the river counts for much, and 
though 700 looks a puny force to set against 22,000, 
English officers and arms of precision should more than 
make matters even. Hausas are the most willing troops 
in the world, and, if ably led, they will soon pay off old 
scores against their Fulah oppressors, Besides the 
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fetish-worshipping part of the population, if it takes 
any part in the affair at all, will not be found on the 
side of the dominant race. But the worst of it is that 
Abu Bokari may find active sympathisers, though not, 
as the Fiearo would have us believe, the King 
of Benin. “The Emir of Ilorin is much likelier, and 
his appearance under arms would be awkward for 
Lagos. The nigger, it must be remembered, does not 
appreciate such fine geographical distinctions as Niger 
Company’s sphere, Niger Coast Protectorate, and Crown 
Colony. He is either at peace or at war with the white 
man, and, in the latter case, he is an ugly customer. 
Even within the Company's _ territories, there exist 
other elements of possible trouble. Nup¢ is a member 
of a Mohammedan confederacy, and it is a tributary 
State to Sokoto. A correspondent of the T'imes feels 
certain that the officials of the Niger Company would 
not have started on the present expedition without 
having made satisfactory arrangements with that Sultan 
and him of Gando. We can only hope that his confi- 
dence is not unfounded, for the Mohammedans are none 
too quict throughout the Western Soudan. Rabbah, for 
instance, a former slave of Zobehr Pasha, has overrun 
Baghirmi and contemplates a descent on the Upper 
Binue. These upheavals are not concerted, we imagine, 
but they do point to a general uneasiness arising from 
the simultaneous penetration of the Soudan by French 
and British. As soon, therefore, as Parliament meets 
the Government should make a frank and exhaustive 
statement about this expedition and its liabilities. 
Now that the flotilla has weighed anchor, all excuse 
for continued secresy is gone. And, as it may come to 
the employment of British troops, the British taxpayer 
has a right to expect some sort of intimation before- 
hand. Sir George Goldie and his fellow-directors may 
b2 men of character and ability, but the best of us 
make mistakes, more especially when handling that 
queer creature, the nigger. 


THE YOKOHAMA MYSTERY 


{ ODS and men and columns have conspired to make 
the Carew poisoning case one of the greatest 
mysteries in crime of the end of the nineteenth century. 
Reuter circulated a telegram on Monday that the 
governess, Miss Jacobs, had confessed to the crime, and 
to the authorship of the melodramatic letters signed 
‘Annie Luke, professing to b2 written by a veiled 
visitor to Yokohama of that name who confessed herself 
the murderess because of an earlier blighted affection 
for the dead man. 
of the message was sent out by Reuter stating that Miss 
Jacobs was arrested on a charge of committing the 
murder, and adding that she was believed to be the 
writer of the ‘ Annie Luke’ letters confessing the crime. 
On Tuesday another telegraphic news agency published 
a message stating that Miss Jacobs had confessed the 
crime in open court, and had also admitted the author- 
ship of the letters. On Thursday Reuter contra- 
dicted the rival agency flatly. No doubt the full story, 


A few hours later a revised reading 


when it reaches this country, will explain many 
things that are now dark; but no one who has 
been able to follow the case closely, and to read a 
verbatim report of the proceedings up to the date of 
Mrs. Carew’s committal for trial on the charge of taking 
her husband's life, can help regarding this alleged con- 
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fession as mystery heaped upon mystery. Reporters 
and persons respousible for the strange and wonderfi| 
headings in some of our newspapers, have, with their 
unfailing skill in hitting on wrong analogies, described 
the tragedy as ‘A Maybrick Case in Japan,’ doubtless 
because there was arsenic and also a dead man in the 
Maybrick case, and likewise arsenic and a dead man in 
the Carew case; but the features which make the latter 
one of the strangest poisoning cases of the century have 
no analogies in the Maybrick crime. 

It is not necessary to recite afresh the reports 
of the case. Confession or no confession, they show 
the great danger of circumstantial evidence. The 
evidence taken at the inquest and_ before — the 
magistrate apparently left no doubt on the minds 
of these functionaries of Mrs. Carew’s guilt, for the 
coroner summed up strongly for a verdict against 
her and the magistrate refused to admit her to bail, 
although escape for an English lady from a_ place like 
Yokohama is impossible. 
the nursing of her husband during his illness; she had 


She was in sole charge of 
ordered arsenic from two druggists during his illness; 
he died of arsenical poisoning: immediately after his 
death she for the first time told the physician who had 
been in constant attendance upon him that her 
husband had been in the habit of taking arsenic, 
alleging that he did so for a complaint for which 
arsenic was nut prescribed; many days after his death 
it has been discovered that she has been ¢ wrying on, 
unknown to her husband, a correspondence — with 
another man, and that correspondence related to 
certain plans or suggestions for getting a separation 
from her husband on account of alleged misconduct of 
his, and in court she made a daring or desperate 
attempt to steal one of these incriminating letters. If 
theevidence stood there few persons would feel much doubt 
what the verdict against Mrs. Carew should have been. 
But there was more: during the investigations following 
Mr.Carew’s death hysterical letters were written to persons 
engaged in these investigations, and signed ‘ Annie 
Luke, in which the writer stated that she had poisoned 
Mr. Carew, who was her former lover and her twin 
soul, and that she was going to join him. Mrs. Carew 
was the only person, apparently, who knew that there 
had ever been such a person as Annie Luke in her 
husband’s life; Mrs. Carew seemed to be the only 
person to whose interest it was that her husband’ 
death should be laid at the door of some one else: 
from her own statements in the witness-box she was the 
only person in Japan who professed to have ever seen 
this veiled lady, except a native servant who said she 
saw her once at the Carews’ house while Mrs. Carew 
was absent; lastly, Annie Luke was not found in 
Yokohama, nor was any one answering to the descrip- 
tion of the veiled woman, and, indeed, it would have 
been impossible for any such person to have been wr 
known in the foreign community of Yokohama. 

Now this accumulation of incriminating facts w& 
known without any evidence from Miss Jacobs at all. 
The writer of the letters to Mrs. Carew admitted them: 
she admitted the purchase of the arsenic herself, and 0 
on for this damning array. And yet the wife against 
whom all these facts are proved may be shown to have 
been guiltless of her husband’s blood by the strongest 
of all evidence—the confession of the real murderes* 
Miss Jacobs’s part in the evidence against Mrs. Carew 
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takes one complexion if she and not the sorely tried 
wife was the criminal, and quite another complexion 


if Miss Jacobs was an innocent woman = It was through 
Miss Jacobs that the doctor was first warned as to 
arsenic. He could not quite account 
toms, though apparently he did not suspect foul play. 
Then it is whispered in his ear by a gentleman who did 
not credit it himself, that Miss Jacobs had, with mani- 
festations of great distress, said she could stand it no 
longer, and that Mr. Carew was being poisoned ; she 
deposed as to the purchase of arsenic for Mrs. Carew ou 
three successive days; she took the scraps of the letters 
from the waste-paper basket, explaining that she 
went there to find letters of her own which Mrs. Carew 
had intercepted, opened and read ; she spoke to state- 
ments made to her by the deceased respecting the horrid 
drugs he was swallowing and to a statement to the 
native druggist as to ‘the plenty deadly poison” Mrs. 
Carew was "buying, and so on. Wherever circumstances 
made the case look black against the unhappy wife, the 
who was, the coron 


for the symp- 


governess r said, an unwilling wit- 
ness, but whose evidence, in spite of cross-examination, 
was ‘clear and unshaken“—stepped in and made it 
blacker ; wherever it was weak she strengthened 

wherever there was a missing link she seemed to supply it. 
By the time the magisterial investigation was over, her 
ownaets, plus the governess, had wound the toils so closely 
round the unhappy Mrs. ¢ 
six years of age, and 12,000 miles away from her natural 


‘arew—a young woman twenty- 


advisers and protectors—that escape seemed impossible, 
for her guilt appeared only too certain. And now 
the mystery is intensified. If the agency contradicted 
by Reuter be in the right, then the questions why the 
governess murdered her master; how she came to know 
anything of ‘Annie Luke’ or her past association with 
Mr. Carew; why she should have written the * Annie 
Luke* letters—unless, perhaps, in an attempt to save 
Mrs. Carew, whom she knew to be innocent—are still 
She clearly was not herself Annie Luke, for 
poor Carew went about Yokohama inquiring for Annie 
Luke, and actually wrote a letter to the post-restante 
there, addressed to her on the chance that it might 
reach her. ‘The alleged confession leaves these things 


my steries. 


explained, and therefore we incline to believe Reuter 

but, if his latest version be correct, the Annie Luke 
letters are still unexplained, the guilt of Mrs. Carew is 
still far from being established, and the fact that she 
is on her trial at so great a distance from home is the 
more to be regretted. Also, it is perfectly horrible to 
contemplate that reports so absolutely contradictory 
upon a matter of such vital interest to the friends of 
the young women concerned should be cabled to England. 
Vor surely journalistic enterprise has never inflicted more 
cruel suffering upon any persons than the report, which- 
ever it be, which happens to be unpardonably false. 


LITERARY TASTES OF YOUNG FRANCE 


MNUE Mercure de France in its current issue publishes 

the answers received to a query it addressed 
recently to the liter ary coterie of which it is the organ. 
The query was of 
nature was in this 


rather an ingenious order. — Its 


wise. Supposing the Academy 


Which M. Edmond de Goncourt sought to found by 
his will be ever brought into being, its ten members 
added to the Sig of the ’rench Academy will bring 
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up to fifty the number of the Immortals—the term 
is convenient and courteous. Even the original figure 
was perhaps excessive when regard is had to the quality 
of the celebrities to hand at a given date, so that its 
increase, it might reasonably be tiie would result in 
the transmission—more or less pineineatind of course 
—to posterity of a veritable plethora of insecure re- 
putations. ‘lo obviate this disadvantage, to keep the 
number of the illustrious living within judicious limits; 
the Mercure de France invited its correspondents to 
strike off from the combined lists of the two Academies 
the ten names they should individually esteem to be the 
least worthy. In this way 
more be reduced to forty. 
It will at once be asked who were the Lord High 
Executioners charged with the snuffing-out of the 
existence through the ages—we exaggerate, but our 
meaning is plain- 


the Immortals would once 


-of certain of their contemporaries on 
whose fame it has pleased the French Academy or M. 
de Goncourt to set a seal betimes? ‘There were some 
two hundred of them. Of the number the names of 
the majority are withheld, but this reticence is probably 
immaterial as even of those given very many will be 
generally unfamiliar. Still, it might be overhasty to 
reproach the judges offhand with their circumscribed 


reputations, for, of the judged, not a few are in a like 
plight. Most people who cast their eyes over a list of 


the French Academicians will be astonished to find 
how little they know of quite a number of the Forty, 
while here and there they are likely to stumble on a 
name they will seem to meet with for the first time. 
Who, for example, would object to confessing, without 
shame, to almost absolute ignorance of the literary 
achievements of Mer. Penna, of M. Rousse, of M. 
Gréard, of M. Joseph Bertrand, of the Marquis Costa 
de Beauregard, or of the Comte d°’Haussonville? M. 
Jean Viollis, M. Christian Beck, or M. Léon Ristor, 
to cite an executioner or two, is scarcely more obscure 
than these Immortals, while the renown of M. Pierre 
Louys, M. Emile Verhaeren, or M. Stuart Merrill, is 
world-wide in comparison. On the whole, the nota- 
bilities of a varying degree of fame consulted by the 
Mercure may be admitted to be fairly representative of 
‘young France.’ 

Neither of the academies is spared by those who took 
part in the inquiry, but the older institution, as was 
only to be expected, comes in for the harshest criticism, 
not to say the roundest abuse. 
or worse is advocated 


Its abolition as useless 
by the more ‘root-and-branch 
reformers, a few of whom would like to see the same fate 
meted out to the Goncourt foundation. It is so diffi- 
cult to see the utility of honorific bodies to which one 
has not the slightest chauce of belonging. But to come 
to the Academicians whom the younger generation 
holds in particular contempt. At the top of the black 
list is M. de Freycinet, whose detractors admit in several 
instances that they are unaware whether he has ever 
put pen to paper. ‘The truth is he is the author of an 
erudite work on the philosophy of science, which might 
be read with profit by those in a position to understand 
it—the case perhaps of only a minority of the Aca- 
demicides. M. Thureau- Dangin and M. de Beauregard 
follow, two historians whose mediocrity must be con- 
ceded. The Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier, who comes next, 
is popularly credited with having an orthography that 
is all his own, but he may plead that more illustrious 
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writers have been equally bad spellers. With M. Ifenri 
de Bornier, another victim, we can express no very 
ardent sympathy, the appreciation of his tragedies 
being a taste acquired by nobody we believe up to the 
present with the exception of the Paris correspondent 
of a prominent London daily paper. As for the Due 
de Broglie, who is also amongst the ‘scotched,’ his name 
is on the title-page of several volumes of merit, but it 
is whispered that his secretaries would perhaps be better 
qualified than the general public to estimate his literary 
talent. The ten eliminated with the most general 
assent are completed by Mgr. Perraud, who has com 
posed sermons, and MM. Rousse, Boissier and Greard, 
who have composed nothing of which the world at large 
has ever heard—a virtue in its way. 

Such is the verdict of Young France. It would not 
seem to have been unwisely rendered. Admitting that 
it was worth while to proceed with these harmless exe- 
cutions, a good deal could be said in favour of the 
selection of victims made. ‘The voters, however, have 
consented in but very few instances to deliver their 
verdict exactly in the form asked for. A very large 
number have treated the question as quite too pre- 
posterous to be taken seriously. Invited to eliminate 
ten Academicians they have replied almost in chorus 
that the figure is far too small to allow of the ejection 
of all those who have not the slightest claim to belong 
to either Institution. In a word, the young lions in 
terrogated have seized on the occasion to roar in the 
most disrespectful manner possible. There is no end 
to the reputations they would like to rend. ‘The 
ferocity of the callow critic is terrible. Nothing 1s 
sacred to this sapper. .A Francois Coppce, a Victor 
Cherbuliez, a Sully-Prudhomme, a Sardou must not 
hope for a moment to find grace in his eyes. It 
is in this connection that the inquiry instituted 
by the Mercure de France becomes ridiculous. It 
degenerates into an excuse for the ostentatious dis- 
play of the most baseless vanities, for the exercise 
of the most fantastic literary criticism. Not even 
the writers in the Yellow Booh, in the more daring 
days of that publication, sitting in judgment on 
contemporary authors, would have venttired on the 
absurdities indulged in by these presumptuous young 
men across the Channel. There is something grotesque 
in the spectacle of petty scribblers treating as beneath 
contempt men whose work has been applauded by an 
entire generation. Still there is, perhaps, some slight 
hope for these wholesale and generally unqualified 
iconoclasts. ‘They have their admirations, few but still 
a handful, and this may save them. It stands forth 
from the inquiry to which we have been alluding that 
Young France is inclined to honour a dozen or so 
writers outside its own ranks. Among the number in 
the order of their popularity are J. M. de Herédia, 
Anatole France, Octave Mirbeau, J.-H. Rosny, Paul 
Bourget, Gustave Geffroy, Huysmans, Alphonse Daudet, 
Jules Lemaitre and Pierre Loti. ‘The list was, perhaps, 
worth printing as a significant indication, 


CH@LUM NON ANIMUM 


DIEU ! my Harcourt ! gentle mate, farewell ! 
7 You to the battle set your face again, 
While I intend to take a little spell 
Of Spain. 
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I change my heaven, but leave unchanged my heart ; 
Yours is the sunless sky and mine the blue, 
But still in thought I cannot live apart 
Irom you! 


As Orpheus, rather glad to change the scene, 
Yet mourned Eurydice, confined to Hades, 
So I shall keep your memory nice and green 
At Cadiz. 


Whether in vinous .Andalusia’s arbours 
Or Seville, happy home of oranges 
And barbers. 
So, too, when round the plaza, tier on tier, 
Men mark the sullen, bounding bull at bay, 
Your image shall arise before me, clear 
As day. 


Indeed throughout my continental tour 


In search of ease and soporitic airs : 


I hope to interest myself in your 
Affairs, 


I read the news: our Peerage dines next week 
At Spencers house, that interesting pile 
Constructed (see your Chronicl:) in Greek- 
ish style. 


In spirit I propose to haunt the spot, 
A genial Banquo in the vacant chair, 
But, physically speaking, I shall not 
Be there. 


And where our Party’s nether portion meets 
To talk of past and future victories, 
When even in the soup you taste the sweets 

Of Pease ; 


There too (in spirit) I shall find my way 
Unseen, but felt, a thing, in fact, to dream on: 
Your twin attendant angel 
Your demon ? 


may I say, 
Q. 3S. 


NOTES 


Tie event of European interest in the week’s history has 
been the appointment of Count Muravieff to succeed Prince 
Lobanof as Director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Russia ; and the general tone of comment on the appoint- 
ment is entertaining. Nobody really knows much about 
the Count except that he is a pleasant person, and a diplo- 
matist with whom the Tsar has often been in close contact 
during his summer holiday, For ourselves we believe that 
as the T’sar acquired almost all his knowledge of foreign 
affairs from Prince Lobanof, so, now that the Tsar has 
acquired that knowledge, the policy of Prince Lobanof 
will, especially in the Near East, be followed. And we 
rejoice in that belief, for Lobanof, in our judgment, has 
served his generation well, His influence in checking 
those who desired to coerce the Sultan has been strong, 
and has been exercised openly. He has, of course, been 
roundly abused by the Emotionalists ; but, for our part, We 
continue to believe that he and Lord Salisbury have been 
the chief actors in saving Europe from a great war. We 
shall be told again that both the Prince and the Marqu's 


——_———, 
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have supported the Turk, Nota bit of it; they have but 
refused to sacrifice whole armies for the sake of the 
Armenians. 





Discount the Cleveland Election as we may there is no 
denying that the result, though the position of parties is 
unaltered, is ungrateful. The Radical majority has risen 
enormously, even though the Tory strength remains where 
it was. We have been badly beaten. The Radical 
majority was, it is true, a member of a family having great 
local influence ; but his predecessor was a member of the 
came family ; and we are unable to follow the reasoning of 
ingenious apologists who say that Mr. Pease had an 
advantage in being absent. That is an advantage, if it be 
such, which any candidate can secure at any time. Our 
only consolation is found in mocking the special corres- 
pondents. Every one of these gentlemen, whose despatches 
came under our notice, sat on the fence obstinately to the 
end, If a special correspondent cannot discern any 
premonitory symptoms of a majority of 1500 there can be 
little use in despatching special correspondents to the 
scene of a contested election. 


Mr. Batrour’s admirable speech was the coldest summary 
imaginable of those impregnable arguments which logic 
and right reason oppose to the claim of the Irish gold- 
seekers; and we like it none the less, but rather the more, 
in that Mr. Balfour withstood the temptation, which must 
beset sorely all modern speakers, to substitute novel and 
fantastical and, probably, fragile reasoning for that which is 
established and right. The wild invective of the Separatist 
aud emotional Press may be taken by Mr. Balfour as a 
high compliment. He is not the man to be pleased when 
the enemy speaks well of him. 


Av the same time we venture, having in our minds 
private correspondence of one whom we take to be the 
most prudent and far-seeing of modern thinkers and 
writers upon political affairs, to utter a word of warning. 
Reason condemns the Irish claim utterly ; and the hard- 
headed Unionists of Belfast have made mincemeat of the 
wild Irish argument. But since 1881, or as we prefer to say 
since 1870, all scientific principle has been repudiated in 
Irish legislation, and sentiment and emotion have been 
allowed to usurp the position which belongs of right to 
honest principle. We trust that, in this particular case, 
principle may prevail against emotionalism, for the fact 
that the legislature has made many mistakes already is 
really no argument to prove that more mistakes ought to 
be made. But, we can never satisfy the Irish and follow 
sound principle at the same time. 


An amusing feature in the political situation of the 
day is the clerical revolt, as yet upon rather an insignifi- 
Cant scale, against both parties in the State. On the one 
hand we have Canon Scott Holland and his friends falling 
hip and thigh upon the Liberals, ‘That, to be blunt, gives 
us but sorry comfort; for there is but little chance that 
these clergymen will make common cause with us, and, if 
they did join us, their sentimentalism, their irregular 
methods of thought, and their subservience to mere im- 
pulse, would make them dangerous allies, On the other 
hand, over the matter of the Voluntary Schools, we see 
the Bishop of Chester and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster almost, perhaps quite, joining hands to break 
up the Government. 





For the moment we do not anticipate any very serious 
Consequences from this alliance. Dr. Jayne is emphati- 
cally not a prelate whose public behaviour of the last few 
a has tended to increase his influence upon public 
‘Pinion, Moreover, although the days of ‘No Popery’ 
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are gone, it is, we venture to say, not yet quite circumspect 
for the head of a great diocese to join forces with a Prince 
of the Roman Church in a politico-religious movement. 
Menare still jealous of the political intuence of the Church 
of Rome, and whenever the intention of exercising that 
influence is made particularly plain the jealousy will 
always become acute. 





Or the Bishop of Chester's criticism of the history of the 
relation between the Unionist party and religious educa- 
tion, with one reservation, it is possible to speak approvingly: 
Judging by results, and without reference to numerous 
incidental cases of wrong done to the Church, the scheme 
of Intermediate Education introduced into Wales has been 
successful. Impartial examiners from England, and not 
Cymric enthusiasts merely, have, we learn, been simply 
astonished by the progress made in the Intermediate 
schools ; and, though it be true that the scheme represents 
the endowment of Undenominationalism, it is a plain fact 
that the circumstances of Wales were such that, while the 
old Church endowments ought to have been regarded as 
sacred since they proceeded from private sources, there 
would have been difficulty and even injustice in adding to 
those endowments from public sources. Moreover the 
intermediate pupil in Wales is assured of abundant 
religion at home and on Sunday. But, when the Bishop 
speaks of the monstrous scheme of Free Education under 
which all England groaneth and travaileth, he has reason 
on his side. Apart altogether from the religious side of 
the question the system is bad and demoralising since it 
cannot fail to sap and to undermine the important sense 
of parental responsibility. And when those who believe 
that religion is the most vital part of education look at 
the working of the scheme they have every title to com- 
plain of thoughtless legislation. 


Ler us be plain on the matter. Sheer Undenomina- 
tionalism cannot instil religious feeling; it must stop with 
religious history which, at best, can but be the foundation 
of religion. A Roman Catholic school, a Church of Eng- 
land School, a Calvinistic Methodist School, a Baptist 
School must, each and all of them, inculcate religion 
better, because more definitely, than an Undenomina- 
tional School. The essential foundations of religion are 
faith and clear belief, and experience shows that these can 
be taught; but it is impossible for faith to be based on 
merely nebulous belief, as any man may perceive from the 
craving of children after detail with regard to the details of 
religion. That craving may be, and in fact is, puzzling to 
the parent; but it is omnipresent, and it shows conclusively 
the necessity of instilling the rudiments of belief early. 





In the Voluntary Church and Roman Catholic Schools 
the rudiments of belief are so instilled; and therein lies 
the prime value of those schools. To them, however, 
unless the State comes to the rescue, the scheme of Free 
Education must be fatal; and that is the cause of the 
present outery from Churchmen. On the other hand it is 
plain that Churchmen, by too much of public correspond- 
ence and argument, by too little of private and earnest 
consultation before attempting to formulate a programme 
publicly, have placed great difficulties in the way of a 
Government sincerely desirous of serving them: and the 
indiseretions of the Bishop of Chester have added to the 
difficulties of the Government. 


Two literary actions of some interest have come forward 
during the week. Since Mr. Cayley was careful to inform 
the Editor of the World of the precise amount of originality 
attaching to his story, Mr. Labouchere clearly imputed to 
Mr. Cayley conduct of which he had not been guilty and, 
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to be frank, we are always rejoiced when a journalist who 
libels a journalist is muleted indamages. That rather un- 
amiable form of malice can generally be enjoyed at a cheap 
rate since circumstances frequently forbid writers of any posi- 
tion from taking notice of personal abuse of them appear- 
ing in journals to which they are strangers, But, as to the 
Stead case, we are full of regrets that it has not been 
tried out so that a definite rule might be established. To 
our minds ‘ reviewing by extract’ is an abominable and 
despicable practice, calling for no skill or critical power in 
the reviewer. Mr. Stead, we observe from his article in 
the Daily News, thinks that kind of review increases the 
sale of a book. That may be the case or may not be the 
case, affidavits or no affidavits. The truth of the matter 
is that when the plums of a book have been picked out 
by somebody who has not paid for them it is impossible to 
tell afterwards what might have happened if the process of 
plum-picking had not taken place. 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘ As is now invariably 
the case there was not the slightest animation at the Palais 
Bourbon until the new Session was actually under weigh. 
Everybody seems agreed to keep out of the place as long 
as he possibly can, and on Monday scarcely a soul was to 
be seen in the cou/oirs with the exception of a few super- 
latively conscientious journalists hunting for news and 
finding none. On Tuesday the general public mustered in 
greater numbers than usual, attracted by the promise, not 
belied, of a highly curious and comical spectacle. During 
the recess, at a by-election at Pontarlier, a certain Dr. 
Grenier was returned to the Chamber, presumably owing 
to a desire on the part of the electors to perpetrate a joke 
at the expense of the Assembly. Dr. Grenier, among 
many other peculiarities, is a convert to Mohammedanisin. 
A devout man, he sports the Mussulman costume, and 
strictly observes the rites prescribed to the faithful by Allah. 
The announcement that he would appear in the House in 
his exotic garb, prostrate himself on the occasions de- 
manded by his religion, and proceed in public with his 
ritual ablutions, has been the joy of the Parisians for weeks 
past. The new Deputy fully satisfied the expectations he 
had aroused. He is quite the most grotesque individual in 
a milieu in which there is no lack of grotesque personages. 
Amid roars of laughter he made all sorts of extraordinary 
obeisances and went through the strangest antics, including 
kissing the floor. The majority of the members are 
naturally furious at an incident which brings the Chamber 
into ridicule. But my neighbour in the Press tribune 
made a witty comment on the Doctor’s entry. Attention 
having been called to the obvious disgust of the Deputies 
he remarked: “The trath is they are afraid of the man. 
They aren’t quite sure that he isn’t Ali-Baba!” The 
allusion need not be insisted on. 





‘Bur for the amusement provided by the mamamouchi 
the opening sitting would have been dull beyond prece- 
dent. There was not the least trace of powder in the air, 
and the fervent spirits that sit on the Radical benches 
could not conceal the concern caused them by an apathy 
which is far from suiting their book. Your French Radical 
abhors political calm from the bottom of his strenuous soul, 
and his hatred of tranquillity is all the keener when he is 
out of office and would fain reconquer a share in the sweets 
of power. Yet in reality he had much to be thankful for 
in the course events took on Tuesday. His devoted chief, 
M. Brisson, retained the Presidency of the Chamber with- 
out a contest, while M. Sarrien, who is his friend, and M. 
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Isambert, whom he esteems—which shows that the most 
insignificant mortal may hope to be esteemed if he 
care not by whom—continue to be Vice-Presidents. In 
reality these not inconsiderable triumphs savour of the 
miraculous, and, in any case, are quite incomprehensible, 
The Chamber elects its President. The majority in the 
Chamber is Moderate; yet the President chosen is an un- 
compromising Radical. Late last week it was rumoured 
that the Moderates were determined to put an end to this 
anomalous state of things; but the audacity of standing 
out for their 1ights appalled them at the last moment, and 
they resigned themselves once more to beiag pastored by 
their worst enemy. Is there any wonder that the stranger 
finds French politics a little more perplexing than a 
Chinese puzzle ? 





‘Ar the time of writiag it is impossible to say whether 
the Cabinet has a tolerable chance of holding together 
until the spring. The gossips have been busy asserting 
that the Ministers are divided against themselves. ‘I'he 
famous nomination of M. Doumer is reported to have sown 
dissension in their midst. The point is obscure, but | 
have it on trustworthy authority that the member of the 
Government least pleased with the appointment is M. 
Méline himself. It appears that the hand of the President 
of the Council was in some sort forced: he was brought 
face to face with a fait accompli. At the first blush he was 
inclined to rebel, but it is believed that he is now resigned 
to accepting the situation. Not to do so would involve 
him in the necessity of getting rid of one or two of his 
colleagues—an operation always the sign here that the 
days of a Government are numbered. In the meantime, 
intrigue is rife among the would-be Ministers of to-morrow. 
The card these conspirators are seeking to play is “ con- 
centration ’’"—“une carte poisseuse s'il en fit.” Ouce 
more we are being asked to believe that only a coalition 
Cabinet is capable of working out our salvation, and the 
specially appointed manufacturers of Cabinets of the kind— 
MM. Ribot, Sarrien, Brisson and Bourgeois—are hard at 
work giving shape and substance to their monster. 





‘Tie Chat Noie has lived. The closing of the famous 
establishment in Rue Victor-Massé is in reality the event 
of the week. By the time these lines are in print the 
last performance will have been given in Rodolphe Sulis’s 
tiny theatre, and /nis will have been written at the bottom 
of a notable chapter in the history of Montmartre, or if 
you prefer of Paris, or as Salis himself would say —anil 
not altogether without reason—of the world. I remember 
writing in this column that the history of the Chat Noir 
cannot be given in a paragraph and I can only repeat 
myself. It would be absurd to attempt to tell in a few 
words what the Chat Noir was, but those who know the 
unique creation of the genlilhomme cabarelier, are aware that 
an institution without a parallel has passed away. Bitterly 
will it be regretted by its faithful frequenters, and all those 


who have at heart the cause of artistic originality. And 
this is not the only disappearance to be chronicied. The 


celebrated or perhaps it ought to be said notorious public 
ball-room, the Bal des Mille-Colonnes, has shut its doors. 
It was the last of the old-fashioned public bals. Nevet 
perhaps a very desirable place to frequent, in these later 
days a visit to it was not without danger. Still to the 
end it remained a haunt which no Parisian would admt 
never having set foot in. ‘The Chat Noir in the hands of the 
bricklayers, the Mille-Colonnes condemned to a like fate, 
the Jardin de Paris sacrificed to the Exhibition, the Ope™ 
Comique three parts built, the Rue Du Four pulied down, 
the Rue Réaumur completed—a little more and the 
Parisian will be a stranger in his own capital.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


T is very unfortunate both for the Government and for 
the Companies that the United States Congress has 
once more refused to pass a Bill for the settlement of the 
debts of the Central and Union Pacific Companies to the 
Government. The Committees of the House ot Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate on Pacific Railroads had agreed 
on a Bill which in their opinion, after careful study of the 
matter, provided the best means of ensuring the repayment 
in full of advances that were made to these Roads at the 
time of their construction. As a matter of fact the 
principal has already been repaid excepting a small amount 
of about $4,000,000, yet the Union Pacific still owes 
$53,715,408 and the Central Pacific $57,681,514 for arrears 
of interest accumulated at 6 per cent. per annum. There 
is no doubt of course, from a strictly business point of view, 
that both Companies should be compelled to pay their 
liabilities to the Government just as much as to private 
creditors. At the same time it must be remembered that 
the building of these two Roads was a great boon to the 
country, that the cost of the mail service was enormously 
reduced and that the suppression of the Indians was 
greatly facilitated by their construction. Moreover, by 
the Thurman Act of 1878 the Government laid down 
its own rules to ensure the repayment of its advances ; 
but owing to the great fall in rates, by which the 
Government naturally benefited, the effect of the Act 
was not what was anticipated, and the proportion of 
net earnings ordered to be set aside annually has not 
proved sufficient to provide for the full payment of the 
advances and interest at maturity. As a proof of how 
the country has gained, it may be mentioned that before 
the construction of the Roads the Army and Navy trans- 
portation and postal service to the Pacific cost the Govern- 
ment annually $7,357,781, ‘ while the cost of the like trans- 
portation on both the Union and Central Pacific in 1844, 
when the volume of business transported must have been 
many times as great as that transported before the con- 
construction of the Roads, cost the Government only 
$1,753,426." Th’s statement we have quoted from the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Putting aside, however, the claims of the companies to 
generous or even equitable treatment the Committees 
devoted themselves to a consideration of how the repay- 
ment of the debt as it now exists could be secured. In 
their opinion the earnings of the companies alone can 
be relied upon for this purpose, and therefore they re- 
commend that the outstanding principal and interest— 
which reach the totals already mentioned—should be 
funded, that certain fixed amounts should be repaid 
annually with interest in the meantime at 2 per cent. 
In arriving at the requirements contained in the Bill 
which was rejected last Monday by the House of 
Representatives, the Committees were guided by what 
they consider a fair estimate of the annual earnings of both 
companies that can be relied upon. This estimate they 
put at $4,000,000 per annum. It is necessary, though 
perhaps superfluous, to mention that the Government lien 
is only on certain portions of each system, and that the 
charge is subject to a prior mortgage held by the public. 
After assuming that the prior mortgages can be extended 
ona + per cent. basis, the Committees show that there 
would remain over and above the requirements of the 
prior liens a sum of about $1,700,000 per annum on the 
Central Pacific, and $1,800,000 on the Union Pacific. The 
interest at 2 per cent. on the Government debt of the 
former will, for the first year, absorb $1,153,630, and of the 
latter $1,074,308, and it is provided that each company 
shall pay in addition $365,000 a year for the first ten years, 
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$550,000 a year for the next ten years, and $750,000 
a year thereafter until the whole debt is cancelled. 
It seems obvious to any impartial mind that the 
two Committees, whose views were embodied in 
the Bill which has been defeated, practically pro- 
vided that the whole of the probable surplus beyond 
the service of the prior loans should be applied to the 
Government debt, and by their Bill they ensured the re- 
payment of the Government in full within about eighty 
years, together with interest in the meantime at 2 per cent. 
Since the Bill has been rejected it looks as if the only 
remedy left for the Government were to foreclose and sell 
its lien for what it will fetch, which will certainly not be 
anything like the full amount due, unless the Government 
is prepared in default of a bid large enough to cover its 
debt to step in and take over the Roads. 

The home railway dividends for the past half-year, that 
have so far been announced, are not uniformly good. The 
declaration at the rate of 8 per cent. on the Brighton 
Company's undivided stock, against 8} per cent. for the 
December half of 1895, was an unpleasant surprise, and, 
in view of the increase in gross receipts, is only to be 
explained by a very heavy addition to working expenses. 
The result for the year is that Brighton ordinary gets 
63 per cent., and the deferred stock 63, which compares 
with 6 per cent. in each case in 1895. For Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire ordinary the distribution is at 
the rate of 1} per cent., against 13 per cent. in the 
second half of 1895; but as 1 per cent. was paid for 
the first six months of last year, while nothing was 
paid in the corresponding period of 1895, the return 
for the whole of 1896 works out at 1} per cent., 
against { for 1895. In contrast with these two de- 
creased dividends for the past half-year, we find that 
the directors of the Great Eastern are able to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 4} per cent., or } per cent. more 
than in the latter half of 1895; and as the dividend for 
the first half of 1896 was 1} per cent. against } per cent. 
in 1895, the ordinary stockholders get 3) per cent. for the 
year compared with 2? per cent. in 1895, 12 per cent. in 
1894, and 1 per cent. in 1893. The gross increase on the 
Great Eastern in the six months was £96,500 and the 
higher dividend absorbs about £47,000, leaving the balance 
to be accounted for by the growth of fixed charges and 
working expenses. The other favourable announcement 
is that of the South Eastern Board, where the dividend on 
the undivided ordinary is at the rate of 63 per cent. against 
6 per cent., and for the year South Eastern ordinary gets 
41} per cent. against 4) in 1895, while the deferred stock 
(Dover A) receives 33 per cent. as against 2} percent. At 
the current prices it is noticeable that Brighton A yields 
£3 7s. 6d. per cent., Dover A £3 4s. 9d. per cent., and 
Great Eastern £2 17s. per cent. to a purchaser. 

Although there is by no means a plethora of business 
the markets are not bad on the whole and the foreign 
department has been especially strong, a considerable 
recovery having taken place in Turks, Spanish and 
Uruguay bonds. Americans remain dull but firm, and 
there is no doubt we shall see a sharp rise so soon as the 
Congressional legislators are sent home. A good deal of 
activity is going on in the bonds and shares of the better 
class of Argentine Railways and some phenomenal advances 
have been recorded. Buenos Ayres and Pacific issues and 
Argentine Great Western shares have been particularly in 
demand. In the miscellaneous department Kent Coal 
shares have risen to over £4, and Hyderabad Deccan seem 
to have taken a start at last. West Australians have had 
a fillip from an extraordinary crushing of the Hannan’s 
Brownhill mine, but there is still a heavy look about the 
market, which is also the case with South Africans. 


2 









THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 


HE worst of centenary celebrations is that they invite 
criticism. We were quite content to slap Hun- 
garians on the back for sportsmen and good fellows, but 
when they laid a preposterous claim to a millennium, we 
turned over our histories, frowned over much revolutionary 
turbulence, and discovered that the nation was not even 
entitled to a jubilee. Now Montenegro has been celebra- 
ting, with frugal pomp, the bicentenary of her dynasty. 
According to the calendar, she should have done so on 
29th July last, but preparations for an Italian wedding 
were as muchas the res angusta of Cettinje would permit in 
one year, and the festivities were postponed perforce. They 
might indeed have been further postponed, for it was only 
in the year 1700 that Danilo Petrovic finally overcame his 
reluctance and consented to be consecrated Viadika or 
Prince-Bishop, only in 1851 that the present hereditary 
monarchy was instituted. The Viadikas, being forbidden 
to marry, were invariably succeeded by what ecclesiastical 
euphemism has agreed to dub ‘nephews,’ and when Vladikas 
had yielded to Sovereign Princes, Danilo I, followed the 
fashion so faras to be succeeded also by a nephew. That 
he styled himself Danilo I. and thereby ignored the 
founder of the dynasty, whose bicentenary we are now 
commemorating, seems to imply that, in his opinion at 
least, he was the real Simon Pure, whose accession was the 
particular red-letter day. 

We are so much accustomed to Montenegrin vauntings, 
backed by Mr. Gladstone’s extravagant phrases about ‘ the 
most heroic of peoples,’ whose traditions ‘ exceed in glory 
those of Marathon and Thermopyle, and a// war-traditions 
of the world,’ that we are tempted to forget that it was 
not until 1851 that Montenegro denounced the Turkish 
suzerainty, not until the Treaty of Berlin that Europe 
acquiesced in her independence. As for abnormal heroism, 
it is difficult to see why the Montenegrins should be 
singled out rather than any mere band of brigands who 
have successfully defied all comers from a mountain 
fastness. Brigandage undoubtedly requires courage and 
fighting capacity, but it is not necessarily admirable. It 
is a refuge from the drudgery of humdrum work and is 
generally classified by criminologists among the least 
excusable forms of Now the Montenegrins 
undoubtedly took up brigandage—or, if we must use 
modern phraseology, let us say independence—as a_pro- 
fession, because, like a famous English personage, they 
‘’ates work and ’ates them as likes it.’ 
recently a Montenegrin would no more have dreamed of 
soiling his hands with work than would the son of a 
self-made snob. The exigencies of food and clothing 
concerned the womenkind, and he contented himself 
with strutting about in stolen finery and_ picking 
quarrels with his neighbours. It was considered a disgrace 
to purchase arms; they must be obtained in fair fight. 
And we have no reason to believe that these traditions — 
so excessively glorious in Mr. Gladstone’s eyes—have yet 
been modified extensively, though border-raids are be- 
coming less easy with the advance of civilisation—and 
even of Austria. 
factory the other day, he exclaimed with a grand air, ‘ You 
would never get my Montenegrins to subject themselves 
to toil of this kind.’ Accordingly, the exports of Montenegro 
consist of little else than a few head of cattle (perhaps 
lifted), some primitive skins, and a particular flea-powder, 
dignified with the name of pyrethrum roseum. 
the Montenegrins any of the stigmata which go to dis- 
tinguish a nation, rightly (or otherwise) struggling to be 
free, from other varieties of brigand. They have not a 
language of their own, but differ only from other Servians 


murder, 


Until quite 


When Prince Nicholas visited a Servian 


Nor have 
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by a few trifling peculiarities of pronunciation. They have 
not even a coinage of their own, and they only contrive to 
meet the expenses of their diminutive administration, by 
accepting, with delicious impartiality, annual doles of 
forty-eight thousand roubles from Russia and_ thirty 
thousand florins from Austria. 

Still we are not denying that the principality is a 
picturesque survival or that the Montenegrins are for 
many reasons to be admired. They possess many of the 
charms as well as the shortcomings of Highlanders. If 
they dwell on a barren rock and must needs be canny, 
they are also vastly hospitable; they may be barbarously 
cruel in warfare, they may butcher their prisoners like a 
Cumberland and cherish hereditary grudges like a Corsican, 
but they are every one of them prodigiously brave and 
goodly to look upon; count them savages if you will, but 
at least be thankful in this effeminate age that they are 
men. Ifthe helots had their uses as a warning, may not 
these modern Spartans serve a purpose as an ensample? 
At the very least they will always read, as Byron would 
express it, ‘devilish well in a stanza. 

What has the future in store for them? Are they 
destined to revive the ancient empire of Dushan, which 
perished at Kossovo? Many a modern state, with an 
origin as obscure and a history less edifying, has come to 
That 


Montenegro may do so too has certainly never been absent 


play a leading part on the European. stage. 


from the mind of Prince Nicholas. He has the face and 


manner of a typical Oriental intriguer, and his strong 


leaven of ambition is notorious. So far, he has had no 


opportunity of concerning himself with any save the 
smallest game, but the recent Italian marriage and the 
general idea that the days of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe are numbered, have opened up fresh vistas. The 
comparative independence, which his hardy little princi- 
pality was able to uphold, while all other Balkan Slavs 
were in bondage, has carned him among many Servians in 
Macedonia and even among certain discontented spirits 
allegiance due to the head 


in Servia proper, the 


of the Servian race. Moreover, he has the advantage 
over other competitors that he is master in his own 
house, unhampered 


or the self-seeking of upstart politicians. 


even by a_ packed parliament, 
No doubt the 
common decencies of log-rolling require that he should 
return some of Mr. Gladstone’s compliments, and he never 
loses an opportunity of proclaiming himself, in theory, an 
ardent Liberal. But his motto might well be ‘ video 
deteriora proboque, meliora sequor,’ fur at home he prac- 
tises the exemplary despotism of a patriarch, and consults 


His best 


chance lies in the death of King Alexander without an 


nobody about either internal or foreign affairs. 


heir, as no provision has yet been made for regulating the 
succession in Servia. That country is in the unique posi- 
tion that no one there knows or, apparently, cares what 
would happen if the young sovereign were seized with 
cramp during one of his adventurous swims, or shot from 
behind a Michael. Some have 


suggested that King Milan would then return, That is 


hedge like Prince 


very likely, if he saw any immediate profit in the 
situation, but he would certainly not return to stay. He 
has no desire to resume the crown, which became him so 
badly, and few of his late subjects would submit to his 
rule. Prince Karageorgevié would no doubt put in a 
claim, but he is in the position of a pretender without 
partisans. ‘The most obvious choice, therefore, would le 
the Prince of Montenegro, the only other sovereign De, 
But Servia is probably 


shrewd enough to perceive, and, in any case, would very 


pository of Servian traditions. 


soon find out, that such a choice would mean government 
by Montenegro and after methods which would come as 4 
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shock to professional politicians accustomed to the glorious 
uncertainties of parliamentary government. Until recently 
Prince Nicholas undoubtedly favoured Karageorgevie in- 
trigues in Servia ; but the amicable relations engendered 
py his recent visit to Belgrade certainly suggest that, if he 
means to intrigue there in future, it will be on his own 
account. 

Meanwhile, the festivities at Cettinje must have pos- 
sessed many fantastic charms, That rugged town, perched 
up on the sheer white rock which the vagaries of nomen- 
clature have chosen to dub Montenegro, can never quite 
shake off the austerity of its chronic frown, But just as a 
fresh young face receives added attractions from a frame 
of dazzling white hair, so also Montenegrin gaiety may 
easily be emphasised by the moroseness of nature. And 
the Montenegrin is no stranger to gaiety. He is as little 
hlasé as a baby, and dances his kolo with a hill-top vigour 
undreamed of by the Lowlanders of Uskub or Belgrade. 
He fires his silver-mounted pistols and his long Turkish 
guns in the air and evinces his joy by many a loud Homeric 
roar. There is no cireus display of nodding plumes or 
brocaded velvets like that of the Magyar magnates filing 
through the streets of Budapest. But the quaint peasant 
dresses are rich and beautiful in their simple way, and the 
reality of the enthusiasm, the vigour of the patriotism, the 
splendid animalism of those men, who are born soldiers 
and those women, who are more manly than the men of 
other nations, offer the visitor a marvel and an inspiration 
such as he will seek in vain elsewhere. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
X.— CHISLEHURST 


MPXUERE may be finer golf links in the world than those 
of Chislehurst, but it is doubtful whether either in 
the Old World or the New (where thousands of dollars 
are nothing accounted of in the construction of Club 
buildings) there is a Golf Club with a nobler house. The 
house in question is the old Camden House, endeared to 
the memories of Englishmen by the pathetic story of the 
late Emperor of the French and his family who made it 
their temporary residence. In the decoration and _ furni- 
ture of the fine rooms there still remain the evidences of 
their visit, and a certain shadow of departed glory affects 
the spirits of all but the most hardened golfer as he 
enters the door beneath the eagles of Imperial France. 
This gloom, however, may be expected to lighten when 
he passes through the house to the park in which the 
green is situated, and if he should chance to win the first 
hole there is no doubt but that it will be all forgotten. 
The soil is of the nature of clay—let the most damning 
admission be made at the outset 





and this, although the 
principal hazard of the course is a precipitous sandpit. 
There is no doubt about the clay; it is in evidence on 
your ball, on your boots, on your club—it is ubiquitous. 
The teeing grounds confess to this sad consistency of soil 
by submitting to be carpeted with cocoa-nut matting, 
affording a secure foothold which the greasy clay would 
deny. But when all this has been said there is little 
more to be said by way of censure. ‘The rest may be 
almost entirely the pleasant song of unqualified eulogy. 
The park is beautiful, very beautiful ; with steeply un- 
dulating expanses and fine umbrageous elms. Occa- 
sionally there is a fir, and an oak or two; but the elms 
predominate. 
Which extract your life-blood with their spines, as you 
search for your ball among them. It is the better part 
of valour to make a vicarious sacrifice of your caddie. 
The undulations add, of course, to the variety of the 
steen, and the trees are sources of exasperation; which 


There are, besides, a few thorn-bushes, 
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is but a mode of saying that they make good hazards; 
and always there is the pleasant chance of getting into 
the sandpit. You face its steep cliff but once in each 
round, yet twice in the course of eighteen holes, for the 
total of the Chislehurst green contains but nine. Twice 
round, therefore, is the statutory measure for a match. 

Immediately in front of the Imperial club-house is the 
ladies’ green, in the nature of an insult to the pretensions 
of the new woman, for it is flat and suggestive of croquet. 
But the Salic law is not enforced too rigidly ; under cer- 
tain liberal conditions, ladies may play on the long 
course. ‘The first hole, on the latter green, should con- 
sist of two drives and two putts, but this is a counsel of 
perfection. The tee-shot has to carry a mountainously 
‘made’ bunker, and needs to be straight, by reason of an 
avenue on the right and long grass on the left. Then a 
second, down the hill, will with difficulty arrive at a green 
levelled out of the hill-side. Five is not a very bad score. 
ive is again the best you can hope for at the second, for 
you cannot reach home in two, and an artificial bunker and 
a hedge across the course, with a tree or two on this side 
and on that, threaten to entrap you. 

Now you come back sixty yards or so for the next tee, 
and, playing at right angles to your line for the second 
hole, should be on the green of the third with a strong 
and high cleek-shot. The ball should be played high, 
with little run, for the green is guarded in front by a 
steeply banked bunker and slopes down to a hedge on 
the farther side. The hole is a feasible but unlikely hole 
inthree. A drive of extra length to the fourth may take you 
to a water-cressy little stream which you will have crossed 
with your second shot to the second hole, but a drive of 
good normal length will put you short of this, whence, 
with a long second, you will skirt some dangerous trees 
on the left, and so lie just before a cross bunker guarding 
the green. The green is good and level, but there is 
rough trouble both to right and left and a terrible ditch 
beyond: it is a hole not done amiss in five. Then comes 
the sandpit, the best hole, as it is the shortest, on the 
Certainly it is one of the very best short holes 
that golf has to give us all the world over. The face of 


course. 


the sandpit, precipitous and bored by sand-martins’ holes, 
fronts the player. The green is on the higher level of 
the crest of the precipice and situate on a broad saddle- 
back between two ravines. It is a hole at which three 
strokes should be sufficient ; but if the first stroke fail it 
is impossible to say how many may be required before the 
hole is finished ; possibly the ball may find its way down a 
sand-martin’s hole beyond chance of recovery, and a nice 
question of golfing casuistry forthwith arises as to whether 
a ball is lost if you know into which particular martin’s 
nest it has vanished. The tee shot to the next hole is 
over a deep ravine, easily to be carried, and a long shot 
should take a first-class driver almost to the green; but 
though there are no very definite hazards, once the ravine 
is passed and an oak tree evaded, four is a figure not alto- 
gether to be despised. ‘The seventh hole is at present 
but a drive and an iron shot to the crest of the upper 
level of the park, and two similar shots are likely to be 
needed for the eighth, but with a far-carrying drive across 
the valley it is quite possible to be on this green in one. The 
last hole is excellent. Two good shots may arrive at it, but 
both need to be accurate as well as long, for there is rough 
ground on this side and on that of the line for the first, 
and the second has to carry or to skirt on the left a 
singular and concreted basin which has sometimes the 
aspect of a pond and sometimes of a dry bunker. The 
last green is very good, probably the best on the course, 
and brings you within a short iron-shot of the club-house 


and an excellent Juncheon. 


a 
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On the whole it is an attractive nine-hole course of 
much beauty and variety. It does not afford perfect golf, 
but some very fine golf has been played on it. Andrew 
Kirkaldy and Taylor have exhibited the best of the game 
thereon, but neither of them beat the record of Dan 
Bryson, the local professional, though Taylor equalled it. 
The club-house is about half a mile from Chislehurst 
station, and he who shall have walked up the hill from the 
station to the club will never again refer scornfully to golf 
as ‘an old man’s game.’ Horace Hutcuinson 


THE EXQUISITE AS CRITIC 


HE Exquisite aspires to be a Person notable and , 
a . . 
giants, and no cock on a dunghill ever crowed so loud as 


admired. It is a laudable enough ambition. But 
there is always the suspicion that an Exquisite is what he 
is because nature forbade him to be something else. Even 
when as a soldier he is seen to most advantage you feel 
that his peor soul longs blindly for another vocation, and 
that instead of killing clodpoles he would rather be teaching 
them deportment. And when asa scribbler he is seen at 
his worst you are not without hope that in happier circum- 
stances he might have been something better. But what 
in the soldier you may excuse because of his courage you 
are not prepared to overlook in the wielder of the pen 
because of his style. It is precisely his style that most 
offends you. His pose irritates you, not because it is in 
itself inartistic but because it is impossible to separate the 
pose from the poseur. A pose naturally suggests the char- 
latan; and it matters not that the suggestion may be a 
prejudice. A prejudice is often quite sufficient evidence on 
which to hang some dogs. And although you may probably 
be able to recollect an Exquisite who was not a charlatan, 
you will more readily recollect a dozen who were. It must 
be admitted that some men of undoubted genius have had 
something of the charlatan in their composition. But 
although the charlatan is eager to claim the genius, the 
genius despises the charlatan. In literature the presump- 
tion must always be against the Exquisite, and until he 
proves that he is not a charlatan the world will be forgiven 
for declaring that he is. 

The first thing that annoys you about him is his unseemly 
efforts to attract attention to himself. No mountebank is 
more Jacking in dignity ; yet he persuades himself that he 
acts with such grace that what in another man would be 
repellent is in him a triumph of art. He is so obviously 
convinced that he has only to win attention to gain 
applause that you could pity him did you not perceive that 
your pity would be the direst insult to his vanity. Nature, 
who attempts to equip all her children with some instru- 
ment with which to conquer the world, has endowed him 
with a phenomenal impudence that sometimes compels 
your admiration because of its audacity, even when its 
irreverence shocks you. What you are not so ready to 
forgive is his assumption that because he is frankly 
impudent he ought, therefore, to be granted an immunity 
from personal violence. He will sail out in a cockle-shell, 
radiant with the brilliant idea of shooting paper pellets at 
a gunboat ; and if the merry mariners douse him with bilge 
water he loses his temper at once, and calls them naughty 
names. He expected them to laugh at his antics, and 
then invite him to dinner as an honoured guest, forgetting 
that he who will play the fool must take the consequences, 
more especially when he is his own master, Of course if 
it were not for his cleverness he would not be tolerated. 
His cleverness must be conceded at once. You soon get 
tired of it, perhaps ; soon it ceases to amuse you. But it 


is there for him to conjure with, and though there is 
nothing more pathetic than to see a clever man despised 
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because all his tricks have been found out, yet the world 
is large and made for us to roam about in. There is 
nothing that pays so well at first as cleverness ; there is 
nothing that is so soon played out. 

But the Exquisite has something more than impudence 
and cleverness to commend him to the public. He is 
equipped against its resentment by an extraordinarily thick 
epidermis. You imagine him supersensitive to a degree; 
but what he can stand up to in the way of rough words is 
simply marvellous in one of his mental physique. He 
loves the wordy combat. None so brave as he, as he 
sallies forth pen in hand to sling ink at an opponent. His 
vocabulary is wonderfully strong when you consider his 
delicacy of soul. So long as the material of war is 
restricted to words he will stand up to a Qanding army of 


he. But let it come to fisticuffs, and he will say that he 
prefers rapiers and snuff-boxes—but he only means snuff: 
boxes, does the white-faced Exquisite. Ofcourse if the big 
men will condescend to bandy words with him, they must 
make up their minds to get the worst of it, unless they are 
| Whistlers with a lot of the Jimmy in their composition. 
Then your Critical Exquisite will beat a hasty retreat. 
He has a wholesome terror of the giant who has 
no objection to rolling in the gutter with him. 
Curiously enough the Exquisite has a preference for the 
\ outside edge of the kerbstone. It is not so much a de- 
‘praved taste, as nature breaking through the crust of art. 
He feels at home on that side of the pavement, though he 
could give you no intelligible reason for his preference. 
Possibly he is not even aware of it himself. He is sincere 
doubtless when he warrants you that his taste in all matters 
is the superfluity of delicacy ; and when by the irony of 
fate he is sometimes forced to pose as a vulgar fop he pro- 
bably knows it as well as anybody, only it would never do 
to admit it. An Exquisite may so easily degenerate into a 
fop, and the counter-jumper is of so close kin to the fop 
that the Exquisite must often suffer unknown tortures 
when ignorant people of social standing mistake him for 
either of his degenerate comrades. You must admit that 
he has courage of a sort, and of a rare sort. Knowing how 
easily contempt may fall on him if he has not had the 
supreme good luck to be born into the purple, he yet 
courts it every day of his life, and is happy at night if he has 
once more escaped the doom which is for ever hanging 
over his head. He is neyer taken seriously as a critic, 
because he will not let himself so be taken. A critic con- 
centrates his attention and that of his readers on his 
wpe ; the Exquisite concentrates his attention and that 
'of _the crowd whom he has gathered round him, on 
\ himself. If he directs attention from himself for a moment, 
it is to attack some one bigger than himself and provoke 
him to a combat where dignity is impossible and success 
would be failure for any man but an Exquisite. Despite 
his impudence, his cleverness, the thickness of his skin, 
the delicacy of his taste, the effrontery of his courage, the 
occasional grace of his deportment, the Exquisite is an 
unhappy wretch. For to no one is popularity of a sort so 
pleasing, by none is it so easily forfeited. The Exquisite, 
it is true, pretends to appeal to a select public of his own, 
with kindred souls, sympathetic tastes and puny waists. 
| To please a larger audience is to be vulgar, to be in agree- 
ment with it is to be in the wrong. But that is all non- 
sense. He desires attention that his cleverness may be 
applauded, and so long as he gets the applause, what cares 
he whence it comes? For all his delicacy he is coarse in 
the grain; for all his cleverness he is shallow; for all his 
impudence he is not charming ; for all his courage he is 4 
coward. Does he not remind you of the fat person in the 
Pantomine, who gets himself up as a child in short clothes? 
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LOVE AND LAW-II 
FROM A BARRISTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


FENVHE Jewish rabbis of old were wont to declare that no 
man was so bad as never in his life to have done a 
good action, and none so good as at some time or other not 
to have committed an unworthy one. This apophthegmatic 
ronouncement receives curious corroboration from a single 
incident in the early career of Judge Jeffreys, the ruffian 
judge par excellence of the British Bench. At nineteen 
years of age he found himself without prospects in his 
profession, deeply in debt and living a life of idleness and 
dissipation. Resolving to repair his fortunes by marrying 
an heiress, he fixed his attentions upon the well-looking 
daughter of a country gentleman of large property—a prize 
worth thirty thousand pounds in her own right. The father, 
who was well content to receive the bright handsome 
young barrister as a visitor at his house, was not at all 
desirous of seeing him more or less permanently estab- 
lished there as a son-in-law; so Jeffreys’s advances to 
the young lady had to be made clandestinely. To aid 
him in his schemes he made a confidante and friend of a 
poor relation of hers, who was the daughter of a country 
parson and lived with her as companion. It was arranged 
that an elopement should take place, failing the possibility 
of obtaining the father’s consent to the union, and the 
fond parent remaining obdurate the very night for escape 
was fixed on, While Jeffreys was waiting anxiously in his 
miserable chambers in the Temple for news of his mistress’s 
arrival in town he received a letter from the friend saying 
that the plot had been discovered, that the young lady had 
been locked in her room, and that she herself for the part 
she had taken in the affair had been turned out of doors by 
the infuriated father and was now without friends or means 
in wretched lodgings in Holborn. Thither Jeffreys repaired 
and was struck with pity at the thought of the state to which 
her amiable desire to serve him had brought her. Most young 
men in those times would have soothed their consciences 
with a gift of money or a letter ‘strongly recommend- 
ing’ the outcast to a new employer. Some, seeing her 
friendless, pretty, and alone, would have made her still 
poorer by cajoling her of her virtue. Libertine as he 
was Jeffreys added not this crime to the many for which 
he has had to answer. A wave of gratitude, possibly of 
real affection, took possession of him and he married her. 
On May 23, 1667, Sally Neesham became the wife of 
George Jeffreys of the Inner Temple ; and Sally’s father, in 
proof that he forgave the escapade, generously furnished 
the young couple with his blessing and £300. She made 
him an excellent wife, and their married life was a per- 
fectly happy one during the few years that it lasted. 

Lady King was notable as a virago whose shrill tongue 
disturbed her husband’s peace of mind by day and broke 
his rest at night. Earning a larger income than any 
other barrister of his time, he had little leisure for 
domestic society: but the few hours that he could have 
spent with his wife and children he usually preferred to 
pass in a tavern beyond the reach of his lady’s sharp 
querulousness, ‘All his misfortune,’ says Roger North, 
‘lay at home in a perverse consort ; so that he went home 
as to his prison or worse: and when the time came, rather 
than go home, he chose commonly to get a friend to go 
and sit in a free chat at a tavern over a single bottle till 
twelve or one at night and then to work again at five in 
the morning. His fatigue in business, which as I said was 
more than ordinary, and his no comfort, or rather discomfort 
at home, and taking his refreshment by excising his sleep, 
son pulled him down, so that after a short illness he 
died.” On his death-bed, however, he forgave the weeping 
woman who erred haply rather through irritability of dis- 
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position than evil design. Having made his will he said : 
‘I am glad it is done,’ and noticing his wife in tears re- 
marked : ‘Seeing it is the will of God let us part quietly 
in friendship with submissiveness to His will, as we came 
together in friendship by His will.’ 

No more charming love-story of the bench is to be 
found than that of Lord Chief Justice Ryder, who in his 
thirty-third year married Miss Anne Newnham with whom 
until his death he lived in uninterrupted harmony and 
happinesss. Possessing a cultivated mind and many 
accomplishments she managed not only the ordinary house- 
hold affairs, but all her husband’s pecuniary transactions 
so as to leave his time and energies perfectly free for his 
professional and official pursuits. During their long 
married life they were never separated for a day but once. 
In the summer of the year 1742 she fell ill and was 
ordered down to Bath by her physician. Her husband 
went with her and tended her till the approach of the 
Michaelmas term irresistibly demanded his attendance in 
London while she remained behind to complete her cure. 
But while they were apart the learned lawyer never 
allowed a single day to pass without penning a few lines 
to his best-beloved. They are still preserved and we can 
gather under what difficulties these letters were com- 
posed : sometimes in court during afew moments interval 
in the proceedings, sometimes while learned counsel 
were addressing the bench, sometimes at two or three 
o'clock in the morning when, worn out with perhaps six- 
teen hours fatiguing work, the busy man was about to 
seek his well-earned rest. All these notes begin ‘My 
dear,’ or ‘ dearest,’ or ‘ dearest girl ’ and terminate ‘ Adieu 
best-beloved,’ ‘ Dearest, yours for ever,’ ‘ Adieu thou best 
of women,’ and the like; and one is tempted to make 
just a single quotation from one of them which will speak 
more eloquently than anything else possibly could do of 
the relations that existed between these two persons 
after twenty years of married life. ‘Streatham, Ist Nov., 
1742. My dear, I am now here to celebrate your wed- 
ding-day. Let me congratulate myself and you on the 
happiest circumstance of my life. How many joyful hours 
had I lost if my good fortune had not thrown me in your 
way! I should not indeed have known my loss, but I 
might now have been lamenting another wedding, or 
sinking under the weight of solitude and indolence 
without any end to pursue by all my labours, or 
satisfaction in my acquisitions. Accept, my dearest one, 
the warmest acknowledgments of a grateful heart for the 
many blessings you bestow upon me. Yours for ever, 
D. R.’ The amiable lady to whom these letters were 
addressed survived her lover-husband many years.  Al- 
though she never wore a coronet herself, she lived to 
see her son ennobled. She sought in the dispensation of 
charity and the doing of all good deeds some balm for 
the wound that death had dealt her all too early. 

The romance of the law contains few more pleasant epi- 
sodes than the story of handsome Jack Scott’s elopement 
with pretty Bessie Surtees. What need to tell how the 
Oxford scholar danced with the banker’s daughter at the 
Newcastle assemblies; how his suit was at first encou- 
raged by the young lady’s parents but was subsequently 
cold-shouldered when an older, nobler, and richer claimant 
put in an appearance; how papa bullied and mamma 
persuaded ; how Bessie was faithful and Jack was press- 
ing ; how they had secret interviews on Tyne-side and in 
London, meeting secretly on horseback and on foot, cor- 
responding privately by letters and messengers ; how 
eventually one moonlight night Bessie emerged from the 
window of her room in the old house at Sandhill to drop 
into her lover's arms; and how they were immediately 
afterwards made husband and wife at Blackshiels, N.B. ? 
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Thus Lord Eldon married under circumstances that called 
forth many warm expressions of censure, but like a great 
many others in like case he reflected in after-life on his 
imprudent marriage as the most fortunate step of his 
earlier career. They lived together all through their lives 
in the greatest harmony and affection. When towards the 
close of hers she showed a liking for solitude and silence 
and a distaste for gaiety and a repugnance to society, and 
her husband was asked to remonstrate with her, he is 
reported to have said: ‘When she was young and beau- 
tiful she gave up everything for me. What she is I have 
made her, and I cannot now bring myself to compel her 
inclinations. Our marriage prevented her mixing in 
society when it afforded her pleasure: it appears to give 
her pain now, and why should I interpose?’ Lady Eldon 
died before her husband, and after her death he could 
never be persuaded to revisit Newcastle. ‘How can I 
pass that bridge?’ he would say, and then after a pause, 
‘Poor Bessie, if ever there was an angel on earth she was 
one. ‘The only reparation which one man can make to 
another for ruaning away with his daughter is to be 
exemplary in his conduct toward her.’ Probably the one 
point on which the great Chancellor never ‘ doubted’ was 
his love for ‘little Bessie.’ 

As charming as is the love-story of Lord Eldon, so 
ridiculous is that of his hardly less celebrated brother 
Lord Stowell. At sixty-nine years of age he met his fate 
in the person of Louisa Catherine, widow of the Marquis of 
Sligo ard daughter of Lord Howe. It was Sir William 
Scott’s duty to preside at a trial at the Old Bailey when 
the Marchioness’s son, the young Marquis of Sligo, was 
prosecuted for enticing two of the king’s seamen on 
board his yacht. 
undergo four months incarceration in Newgate, to pay a 
fine of £5000 and, what perhaps was worse than fine and 
imprisonment, had to Jisten toa long paternal lecture from 
Sir William Scott on the duties and responsibilities of men 
in high station. Some say that the mother was in court 
and at the end of the judge’s address handed him a slip of 
paper on which was writing thanking him for ‘his few 
beautiful words’ and expressing the wish that her son 
might always have the benefit of such wisdom. Others 
say that they met accidentally a few days after the trial 
when the judge expressed to the widow the pain that the 
discharge of his duty had occasioned him. Was it revenge, 
was it pique, was it admiration? Just after the gates of 


Found guilty he was sentenced to 


Newgate opened to let out the culprit his mother and his 
judge were united in holy wedlock. The match so dis- 
pleased Lord Eldon that he would not attend the wedding, 
doubtless thinking that however prudent or agreeable it may 
be to run away with a young woman, it is the height of folly 
and inexperience to be run away with by an old one. Sir 
William only regretted the step once; and that was 
ever after without a break. He found himself tied to a 
beautiful, shrill, voluble, middle-aged termagant, who exer- 
cised the most marvellous ingenuity in rendering him 
ridiculous and contemptible. Nothing could excel her 
malice in this respect. Sir William was a gentleman of 
the old school, who especially prided himself on the 
propriety of his behaviour and on the perfection of his 
tone and manner. Nothing delighted the marchioness so 
much as to expostulate with him before numerous auditors 
on his want of tact, breeding and gentlemanly bearing. 
Like Coke and Holt under similar circumstances, he pre- 
ferred the quiet of his chambers to the incessant turmoil 
of home. Long he lingered of an evening with the fellows 
of his Inn, seeking in the contents of its cellars compensa- 
tion for the gibes and atrocities he had to endure on his 
own hearthstone. Eighty years ago, as a learned writer 
has remarked, ‘the crusted port of the Middle Temple 
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could soothe the heart at night, without paining the head 
in the morning.’ Atthe end of five years death terminated 
his sufferings—by taking his wife. 

This series must not be allowed to end with so ridiculous a 
picture. The married life of Sir Samuel Romilly was one of 
the most perfect harmony and increases the respect and atfec. 
tion which all rust feel towards this pure, great and lofty 
advocate—this model lawyer and model husband. Perhaps 
it was fitting that he should not have long survived the dear 
partner of his joys and sorrows ; and it is hardly with sur- 
prise, although with tender regret, that we learn that three 
days after his wife’s death, Sir Samuel voluntarily laid 
down the burden of his life, feeling incapable of supporting 
it without the assistance of her who, for so many years, 
had so lovingly and steadfastly stood by his side. 


A SCHOOL OF FICTION 


PYNHE poet is born and not made, according to the Latin 

grammar in whose tags so many of us, like Maggie 
Tulliver, have found our earliest store of proverbial philo- 
sophy. Ben Jonson, it is true, was of a different opinion. 
‘A good poet’s made as well as born,’ he observed in 
his famous lines on the memory of Shakespeare, thereby 
intending, as we may fairly presume, to give a hint to 
those young rbymesters who, even as to-day, dashed into 
dainty books with no knowledge of life and very little of 
literature. In our ewn day we have seen an eminent 
poet avow the same opinion: was it in ten or twenty 
lessons that M. Théodore de Banville was willing to teach 
his art to all comers It is true that Jonson, who was 
quite the soundest critic of his age, carefully safe-guarded 
himself from seeming to state that any man or woman, 
by taking thought, could blossom forth into a poet. The 
famous case of Chapelain, nourished so long and carefully 
on poetic lore and with every favouring breeze to fill his 
sail, yet making no better port than that of his un- 
readable epic, would alone have upset such a contention, 
not to speak of the numerous gay young Templars and 
wits in Jonson’s day who said, ‘Go to, let us be poets,’ and 
thereby afflicted the very moon with their caterwauling. 
It was no good in the days of Elizabeth any more than in 
our own, for a man to ‘think he can leap forth suddenly 
a poet by dreaming he hath been in Parnassus, or having 
washed his lips, as they say, in Helicon. There goes more to 
his making than so: for to nature, exercise, imitation, and 
study art must be added to make all these perfect.’ Prayer 
and fasting may cast out devils, but they cannot coerce the 
Muse: more often, indeed, the jolly Muse is attracted by 
the kind of invitation issued to her by the Will Waterproofs 
of this world. 

Poets, however, are not now so popular as they were 
when Sidney issued his famous defence of their art as the 
monarch of all arts. We may profess to admire poetry 
nowadays, but where the Lyric Muse can claim her 
thousands of votaries the modern Tenth Muse, who 
presides over the novel, can number hundreds of thousands. 
And to ask whether the novelist is born or made, or both, 
interests a great many folks who have no concern in the 
filling up of the Laureateship. The prevalent opinion js 
that he or she is born: and it is unfortunate for us that 
a corollary of this proposition is that many otherwise 
sensible people think without reason that a novelist was 
born in them. Various publishers have at times dis- 
covered enough of their secrets to confirm the popular esti- 
mate of the great majority of unaccepted authors who die 
with all their music in them. Not more than one or tw? 
per cent. of the novels written in this country, it seems, 
ever get into print, as one would conclude from the record 
of the early struggles of even good writers. This can 
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hardly be the case in any other department of literature : 
one does not imagine that many persons dash into history 
or biography, theology or social science or the belles lettres, 
out of mere idleness or lust for gold. But the career of the 
novelist, with its open entrance, its inexpensive stock-in- 
trade, its great monetary prizes, and its easily won reputa- 
tion, has attractions for the weak-minded which are not 
surprising. The sums earned by our popular novelists— 
the price per thousand words they can exact—are placarded 
on every hoarding, and the amateur is easily drawn in to 
think he can write as well as many who have hit the taste 
of that singular anomaly, the reading public. 

The announcement of Rumour that a fairly well-known 
novelist is about to start an academy for would-be romancers 
gives colour to our fear that this attraction is increasing, 
One of the great Victorian novelists has described it in 


words that are still perfectly apt, in spite of the lapse of 


time since they were written. ‘ The ill-taught read many 
books, seem to themselves able to write others surprisingly 
like what they read, and probably supericr, since the 
variations are such as please their own fancy, and such as 
they would have recommended to their favourite authors ; 
these ill-taught persons are perhaps idle, and want to give 
themselves ‘‘an object ;”’ or they are short of money, and 
feel disinclined to get it by a commoner kind of work; or 
they find a facility in putting sentences together which 
gives them more than a suspicion that they have genius, 
which, if not very cordially believed in by private con- 
fidants, will be recognised by an impartial public; or 
finally, they observe that writing is sometimes well paid, 
and sometimes a ground of fame or distinction, and without 
any use of punctilious logic, they conclude to become 
writers themselves.. We gladly make Miss Florence 
Marryat a present of this motto for her suggested Academy, 
and her scholars might be profitably employed in discover- 
ing to which of the Victorian novelists it is due. It 
certainly expresses, with some happiness, the motives 
which will bring most of them to school. It is perhaps 
less easy to imagine exactly what they will learn there. 
The old-fashioned ‘three-decker,’ as Mr. Kipling calls it, 
could indeed be manufactured with as much regularity 
and precision as the Latin verses which cause the sluggish 
schoolboy to exercise his mind with ‘longs and shorts,’ 
but it appears to be, for the present, extinct, and the ,//- 
de-siecle novel cannot be turned out according to so exact 
a rule. One or two predictions, however, may be 
adventured in setting forth. 

In the first place, it may be doubted whether the new 
Academy will insist upon a ‘goodness of natural wit’ as 
the first requisite in its pupils, any more than other schools 
do. If itdid, indeed, it might never come into being at 
all: for one can hardly imagine a writer with a real sense 
of humour taking it seriously enough to attend its classes. 
Thus a strict preliminary examination will probably be 
Waived, although a few papers in general knowledge 
might usefully be set. 
instance, might be required to be up in the bibliography 


The candidate for admission, for 


of works of reference, to balance the respective advantages 
of free admission to the British Museum and a subscription 
to the London Library, to set forth his views upon the 
distinction between plagiarism and historical researeb, and 
to draw a parallel between Barabbas and the Common 
Publisher. Arithmetic would be tested by some exercises 
in deducing the ‘price per thousand’ from advertising 
Statistics, and by such a problem as the obtaining of the 
Greatest Common Measure of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels and 
The Sign of the Cross, considered as religious enterprises. 
By way of geography, one would desire the aspirant to 
Prove an adept in the art of drawing maps from which, as 
Mr. Stevenson has shown in the case of Zreasure Island, 
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complete stories can be evolved, whilst history questions 
would of course concern themselves with the growth of 
the English novel and the relation to it of Balzac, Mark 
Twain and Sir Walter Besant. For languages, Galloway 
Scots, Lallan, the Exmoor speech of Jan Ridd, and the 
Loompshire dialect in which cheap agricultural stories and 
stage rustics express themselves might, coupled with the 
French of Stratford-atte-Bow and a smattering of Mr. 
Kipling’s Hindustani, be considered a fair equipment: 
other dialects can always be manufactured as required upon 
the premises. [or lady candidates, a special paper on 
historical English grammar, with the works of Mrs. Behn, 
Ouida, Mrs. Hungerford and Miss Marie Corelli as text- 
books, would prove desirable. But it is to be hoped that 
the entrance examination will not be too severe in this 
respect, or it will scare away just those writers who might 
otherwise profit by the college. 

In the Academy itself, a pleasing vista of studies is 
opened up to the contemplative mind. Perhaps the 
pupils will sit round a fire and tell one another stories 
which each will criticise: that method may at least harden 
them against the not impossible reviewer of the future. 
Perhaps the instruction will be of a more definite and 
formal character, and based on axioms like those of our 
old friend Euclid: that two villains are less than one hero: 
that a heroine and an intercepted letter are together equal 
to a plot: that free quotation is an efficient substitute for 
epigram: when in doubt, play a New Woman. Or it may 
be found best for the pupils to follow out Jonson’s advice 
for the would-be poet, ‘to make choice of one excellent 
man above the rest, and so to follow him till he grow very 
he, or so like him, as the copy may be mistaken for the 
principal.’ For this, indeed, some writers stand in no need 
of teaching, and the Academy will easily break up into as 
many classes as Professor Masson divides novels into, 
with Mr. Weyman as visiting inspector for the historical 
class, Miss Braddon for the sensationists, Mr. Crockett 
for the dialect-lovers, and Mrs. Ward for the novelists with 
a splendid purpose in their eyes, whilst Miss Corelli and 
Mr. Grant Allen will pervade the place with hints on the 
artifices whereby a cheap popularity can be acquired. 
Perhaps it would be vain to hope that the general average 
of the English novel will be raised by all this: but the 
optimist may expect a slight improvement in its grammar, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


| ORD LEIGHTON reached such a pinnacle of present 
Hd honour that we may well be tempted to ask 
whether his painting corresponded to his elevation and 
whether in the future it may not drag down its author 
from his eminent position. But the fact is that public 
honours are not dealt out to a man during his lifetime on 
any such disputable grounds as the merit of his painted 
works. The history of art and artists too plainly shows 
that to be an impossible feat of justice and if it were 
attempted the memory of great men unrewarded would 
rise up in eternal protest. Money and public honours are 
aimed to reward services more patent and easily valued 
than those inestimable and slowly operating benefits 
bestowed on us by men of genius, 

Leighton justly pleased the discriminating by his 
superiority during a bad period of English art, and he used 
his influence to secure fashionable patronage if not for 
himself for art and artists. The Academy owes him, 
besides much of its prestige, many good counsels as well 
as the guidance and continual devotion of a rich and widely 
cultivated mind. 

We have seen Leighton’s pictures from year to year in 
the undesirable setting of the spring exhibitions at 
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Burlington House, and here and there we have been offered 
glimpses of his sculpture, his studies and sketches in oil, and 
his drawings in black and white. But these occasional 
interviews with his art have been either distracted by the 
presence of other work or too far separated from each other 
in time to leave with us an efficient memory of the 
President’s talents or a complete retrospect of his whole 
career. The present winter show at Burlington House, 
exclusively devoted as it is to Leighton whose works 
occupy five carefully hung rooms, gives us an admirably 
full view of him as decorative artist, sculptor, painter of 
portraits and painter of various kinds of figure subjects. 
In spite of omissions from the gallery some people will 
be surprised at the range and variety of Leighton’s 
work ; others will wonder at the industry of a man occu- 
pied with the many duties of his social and official position. 
They may cease to wonder when they put two considera- 
tions together—first, Leighton’s natural gift of sympathy 
with many kinds of art; secondly the somewhat cold and 
mechanical style of finish which he latterly adopted, and 
which enabled him to turn out a great many pictures un- 
happily inferior to his original conceptions as those are 
shown us in his sketches and drawings from nature or from 
imagination. It is in unity of tone, luminous quality of 
colour, subtlety of definition, freshness and vivacity of execu- 
tion—in all that is usually expressed by the word ‘feeling,’ 
that Leighton’s suggestions surpassed many of his so-called 
finished pictures. Elaboration, neatness, smoothness, defi- 
niteness, are not of themselves necessarily bad, but they 
are qualities very dangerous to natural mystery and to 
beauty of a certain poetic kind. They cannot be 
imposed on modern work without extraordinary pre- 
cautions, much experiment, and a watchful devotion 
to one’s ideals which Leighton had not the time, if 
he had the single-mindedness, to undertake and 
seriously entertain. What is beautiful in his sketches 
evaporates during the mechanical labour of executing his 
pictures with a respectable academic propriety. No one 
can reproach Leighton for eccentricity, for a lack of 
obviousness, for any sort of carelessness, unless it were of 
the beauty suggested by the ensemble of his original sketch. 
He has carried out something with due clearness and with 
no sparing of trouble, but it is something inferior to his 
own ideal. In fact, Leighton, though he held himself 
above it, did not come unscathed through a period of art 
devoted to painting trivial incidents in pretty shallow 
colours and with falsely accented definitions. Prettiness 
is more popular than truth, severity or grandeur, but it is 
not the most touching or the most elevated language of 
paint. Brightness, sleekness, violation of tonal unity, and 
an equal clearness all over are its attributes, and these 
things give the lie to the soft-shadowed mystery of real 
light, that prime and perpetual revealer of the world to 
man, that ancient tutor of the race in all the emotions 
interwoven with visual appearances. 

Though Lord Leighton seldom did full justice to his 
natural gifts, his work is not by any means to be despised. 
He was an artist by birthright, and his decorative ideas 
could bear a little cheapening in execution, and still rank 
high above the artless photography or the unashamed 
anecdotic platitudes of many of his colleagues. Was 
there any Academician in the fifties or sixties to rival 
Leighton, unless it were Watts, who was also an Associate ? 
When Landseer was turning out his clever trivialities, 
Leighton was revolving schemes of serious art, and was 
painting such finely studied portraits as Miss Sartoris when 
a Child (43), Miss Laing Lady Nias (109), and such har- 
moniously coloured pictures as Nanna (163), Golden Hours 
(40), David (18), Actea (49), St. Jerome (188), A Nile 
Woman (170), Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of 
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Alcestis (7), and Summer Moon (84). These are all fine 
canvases, but perhaps even these scarcely show Leighton’s 
unadulterated feelings so well as sketches such as 4 
Study (165), On the Nile (116), Broussa and the Mysian 
Olympus (110), A View on the Arno (144) and the sketches 
of the interior of St. Mark’s, Venice (145 and 148), 
It is particularly to be noted that the painter could convey 
more expression of shape and movement in his chalk 
studies of drapery than he could in his painted pictures, 
Indeed his canvases, owing to an absence of action and 
gesture, a want of strain or movement in the figures, a 
detachment of the coloured garments from the general 
effect, usually produce in one an impression of coldness 
and affectation from which his sculpture, such as ‘ Athlete 
struggling with a Python,’ is almost entirely free. he 
Daphnephoria, Dadalus and Icarus, The Sea gave up its 
Dead, Elijah in the Wilderness, and the two cartoons for 
Industry applied to War and Industry applied to Peace are 
not pictures to arouse any enthusiasm even in those who 
prefer Raphael to Velasquez and Rembrandt. 

Leighton’s inferior pictures may be tame or impersonal 
in execution, poor or shallow in colour, sleek or uncon- 
vincing in effect, but they are generally composed with 
skill and knowledge. He was able to engineer the 
disposition of a large gallery picture with an unusual 
suecess. Some of the later work was much better than 
those we have just mentioned and canvases like Flaming 
June, The Bath of Psyche, and Clytie (60) made a mark on 
the Academy by their decorative colouring and their air of 
repose and distinction. Even Captive Andromache, although 
lacking the spontaneity of its sketch (115), must be called 
clever and original; moreover, so it appeared even in 
the crowded International Exhibition of 1889 at Paris. 
In conclusion I may say that for the robuster qualities 
of paint which produce the sensation of power I would 
choose Miss Sartoris (43), A Study (105), St. Jerome (188), 
and perhaps Sir It:chard Francis Burton (48), before any- 
thing in the show; for the sweeter and more delicate 
qualities On the Nile (116), perhaps Bianca (164), in spite of 
an occasional harshness, Summer Moon, Golden Hours, John 


Martineau, Esq. (50), and the majority of the sketches. 
R. A. M.S. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN 


NHERE is an old Italian legend which assures us that 
the only privilege left to Satan is that of being able 
to give an additional turn of his fork to sinners who have 
personally offended him in this world, and of making things 
especially uncomfortable for them, when they fall into his 
clutches. Yet however badly his Satanic Majesty may have 
behaved, we have hitherto looked upon him as respectable, 
at least in the possession of rare but perverted intellectual 
gifts. Now, the Prince of Darkness, as represented in 
The Sorrows of Satan at the Shaftesbury Theatre, an adap- 
tation of Miss Corelli's well-known novel, shows, it is true, 
high elocutionary gifts; but otherwise he is a very dull 
dog indeed, not to say an unconscionable bore. We will 
say nothing here about the novel, since the play goes far 
away from it and misses a good deal that might have been 
included with advantage. Indeed, as is often the case 
when a novel is arranged for theatrical purposes, the piece 
is rather a string of events than a consecutive play, and, 
unless the spectator is familiar with the novel, he will 
have some difficulty in making out what it is all about. 
The play opens, as it should, in Tempest’s garret. A 
storm is raging very appropriately to assist the entrance of 
Lucio, alias Rimanez, alias Satan, who, after making the 
acquaintance of Tempest, forthwith sets to work to help 
him to decipher a letter concerning the five millions 
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sterling which Tempest has so mysteriously inherited. Very 
shortly after this, Lucio gives a party at the Grand Hotel, 
to which he invites the Earl of Elton and his beautiful 
daughter. Tempest, the erstwhile struggling genius, falls 
straightway in love with this young lady, but her affections 
are soon absorbed by Lucio. She, however, repels with 
great stateliness the premature advances of her latest 
acquaintance, the new millionaire, who, however, eventually 
marries her. In the third Act, Sybil, now Lady Tempest, 
after behaving herself in what would be termed in ordinary 
circles of society an unwomanly manner, by imploring the 
Prince of Darkness to become her lover, takes poison, 
much to the distress of her husband, who arrives just in 
time to behold her at her last gasp. The audience, however, 
has been watching her for some time as she sits in a chair 
observing, in a hand-glass, the insidious encroachments of 
death. She is very calm until she is suddenly convinced 
that the lover for whom she has forsaken her husband, and 
poisoned herself, is none other than Lucifer. This dis- 
covery proves too much for her and she forthwith dies with 
a ‘yelloch’ and a good deal of the inevitable ‘slow music.’ 

After this, Tempest, who evidently has been very 
much affected by his wife’s death, is taken on a cruise 
on board Lucio’s yacht Flame, and here, we confess, we 
lost all thread of the real meaning of the piece, for 
presently we beheld the wretched Tempest wrestling 
with the billows, and finally clutching a baby iceberg. 
Whilst he is in this perilous position, Rimanez, who has 
donned a suit of medieval armour for the occasion, appears 
on another lump of ice with a large red sun behind him 
in shape like unto an egg. After informing Tempest 
that he has lost his fortune, he adds sarcasticaliy that he 
is left in full possession of his literary genius, which would 
.seem a useless possession to a half-drowned man in the 
Arctic Seas, clinging to an iceberg. On this the curtain 
falls. Throughout, Lucifer, whose only chance of ever 
becoming an angel again, it appears, depends entirely 
upon mortals hating and not loving him, is in this instance 
much to be pitied, for the more he hates his victims, the 
more they cling to him, and we really fail to see the 
justice of his being punished because such idiotic people 
as Tempest and Sybil have taken a fancy to him. As to 
the dialogue, it is distinctly patchy. In short, it seems a 
pity that Messrs. Woodgate and Paul Berton did not try 
to make an Empire ballet of their subject. 

Mr. Lewis Waller, who plays Rimanez, delivers himself 
of some interminable speeches of a very platitudinous 
nature with his accustomed elocutionary skill. Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, too, always an agreeable and sure actor, plays 
Tempest with discrimination, and makes him as little of a 
prig as may be. Miss Grenville, who is a very clever 
actress, lacks as yet the qualities demanded by her part. 
The rest of the characters are mere shadows, with the 
exception of Amiel, played by Mr. Egbert O'Neil with 
considerable skill. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


MVHERE is, I think, significance in an advertisement 

which meets my eye—the advertisement of ‘a new 
three-volume novel in clear readable type. Now there 
are those who say that the three-volume novel is dead— 
that the big libraries will not look at it unless there is a 
very popular name on the title-page, and that the one- 
Volume novel is the one and only novel of the future. 
Personally, I do not believe this a bit. I believe there 
Will be a reaction against the one-volume novel and its too- 
often closely-packed pages. To the one-volume story ‘in 
clear, readable type,’ if it be a good story otherwise, 
nobody can object ; but one can and does object to the 
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one-volume tale which is set in type not clear and not 
readable. In other words, one can and does object to a 
single book into which is crammed the material for three. 
The public, of course, will read anything, in whatever 
form, which it believes to be interesting ; but, other things 
being equal, it would rather read a book which is in large 
distinct type than one which is crowded with letterpress. 
Wherefore, Jet the lovers of the ‘ three-decker’ take heart 
of grace. ‘The time may be coming when the presentable 
three-volume will be preferred, zpso facto, to the heavy- 
looking single volume. A happy medium is the two- 
volume. The one great charm is to make sure that your 
story is ‘ one of the best.’ Ifyou are certain of that, you may 
publish in one volume, or two, or three : it doesn’t matter. 
Should the libraries not ‘subscribe’ at first, they will be 
obliged to do so at last. 

We have just been told by the son of Mr. Baring- 
Gould that that fertile writer ‘does not enjoy novel- 
writing as a rule. He writes history for his own pleasure, 
and novels for the pleasure of his purse.’ This one can 
well believe, for though Mr. Baring-Gould began his literary 
career just forty years ago with The Path of the Just : Tales 
of Holy Men and Children, it was not till 1870 that he 
published his first work of fiction—Jn Exitu Israel. After 
that he was silent, in the way of novel writing, till 1883, 
when he brought out John Herring anonymously. He 
followed that up, the year after, with Mehalah, ‘by the 
author of John Ilerring, and was then saluted as a story- 
teller of original gifts. He put his name on the title-page 
of Itichard Cable, the Lightshipman (1888), and since then, 
as we all know, he has produced a long series of tales of 
varying merit. Certain it is that it was tolerably late in 
his literary life that Mr. Baring-Gould discovered and 
developed his capacity as a writer of stories. 

It is pleasant to find the elder novelists of the day 
keeping well to the fore. The lady known as ‘Sarah 
Tytler’ is about to issue a new story. She has been 
working in the world of fiction for thirty years. Her 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls appeared in 1862, but her two 
first stories—The Huguenot Family in an English Village 
(Hurst and Blackett) and Zhe Diamond Rose (Strahan)— 
date from 1867. Compared with Miss Tytler, Mrs. Leith 
Adams (Mrs. De Courcy Laffan), who is also to be repre- 
sented shortly by a new novel, is quite a young novelist, 
for what was apparently her first story—Madelon Lemoine 
—was issued in 1879, a small matter of only seventeen or 
eighteen years ago. 

Concerning one of our most popular lady fictionists, I 
read that she has just gone into the country to set to work 
upon yet another novel. A tale by her is on the point of 
being issued, and no doubt others are already settled to 
come out this year. If 1 had the honour of knowing this 
lady personally I should exhort her to stay her pen for a 
while, or else to publish for a time anonymously or 
pseudonymously. It is most unwise even of the most 
‘asked-for’ novelist to flood the market overmuch. His 
or her name comes to be positively offensive in the nostrils 
of the librarians and (I fear) reviewers. | Miss Corelli, too, 
great as is her vogue with a certain public, may be advised 
not to continue in 1897 her activity of 1896. There is a 
limit to the purchasing power of the public. 

Talking of novelists, I see that Mr. Arthur Pendenys, 
the sprightly compiler of ‘ Belinda’s Book-List,’ has been 
venturing into verse on this and other subjects. He 
declares that 


There dwelt an old buffer in Delhi, 

Who couldn't read Crockett’s Cleg Kelly ; 
When they said ‘ He’s the fashion ' 
He flew in a passion, 

And cried ‘ So is Marie Corelli.’ 
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Then, concerning poetry : 
Said a customer, ‘ Give me, Sir, please, 
A copy of Kipling’s Seven Seas ; 
But it couldn’t be done ; 
For they'd sold every one, 
So he solaced himself with seven d's. 


That is all very well, Mr. Pendenys ; but is this the way in 
which you propose to improve Belinda’s mind ? 

Mr. George Redway will publish Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s 
Four Generations of a Literary Family (his own) next Mon- 
day. Till then the work must not be ‘ reviewed, but 
there is no harm, I hope, in saying that it is in two sub- 
stantial volumes, and is largely composed of Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt’s own recollections and reflections. I may _per- 
haps be forgiven, too, for adding that there are five 
portraits of members of the Hazlitt family. 1 note further 
in the work this singularity, or what I believe to be such— 
that the first volume opens with a table of the contents of 
both volumes, and that this is immediately followed by an 
index to those contents. Personally I think this rather a 
good arrangement ; it will be interesting, at any rate, to 
see how it works. I note, again, that in this instance the 
title-pages are not ‘defaced’ (as ‘C.K.S.’ would say) by 
any publisher’s-mark. On the ‘bastard-title,’ however, 
the words ‘Sent for Review ’ are perforated —and a bastard- 
title is easily cut out! 

Announcement is made of a new volume by Mr. John 
Burroughs, the American essayist. 
welcome, for Mr. Burroughs writes charmingly about 
Nature. To some of us he is a tolerably old friend, for his 
Wake-Robin was published over here more than three 


It will, of course, be 


decades back. Then came his [Vinter Sunshine, his Birds 
and Poets, and his Locusts and Wild Honey, which were 
first circulated in England in their American garb. 
English editions of them appeared in 1883-S!. Since 
then, English readers have had opportunities of making 
acquaintance with his Fresh Fields, his Signs and Seasons, 
his Indoor Studies, his Riverby, and so forth. Some day it 
may be worth while to bring out a collected edition of his 
Nature studies. 

Sir George Osborn Morgan and a good many other 
people appear to think that, in translating Virgil’s Eclogues 
into English hexameters, Sir George is doing something 
hitherto unattempted. I think they will find they are 
mistaken. Nearly sixty years ago there issued from the 
press of Messrs. Pickering a volume entitled [ewxametrical 
Experiments, or a Version of Four of Virgil’s Pastorals, and to 
this I venture to draw Sir George’s attention. 

Accidents will happen in the best-regulated families, 
and thus it was, no doubt, that in last week’s Alhenwwn a 
notice of Mrs. Caldwell Crofton’s Tn the Garden of Peace, a 
series of prose descriptive sketches, appeared under the 
heading of ‘Fairy Stories’! In the same number Mr. 
Roger Pocock’s tale, The Dragon-Slayer, was reviewed 
under the heading of ‘ American Fiction.’ Now, it is true 
that the scene of The Dragon-Slayer is laid in New York, 
and that the life and characters depicted in it are American; 
but this, I take it, does not therefore make Mr. Pocock’s 
work an American novel. Mr. Pocock is an Englishman, 
not a Yankee. 

But, in truth, the so-called literary weeklies are fur ever 
making slips. Here is the Acadenty, for example, reviewing 
last week, as if it were a new book, the Countess of Jersey’s 
Eric, Prince of Lorlonia, which first made its appearance in 
October 1895. 

So far as I know, The Black Riders and other Lines by 
Stephen Crane is unique. It is bound in stamped cloth, 
to begin with. ‘Then there is modesty in the description 
of the book given in the title: ‘ Lines "—that is all that 
the author is disposed, apparently, to claim for his work. 
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Then, the text is set throughout in ‘small caps,’ very 
few of the sections (of which there are sixty-eight) occu- 
pying the whole even of the small page. The first effort 
runs to six lines, the second to ten, and so forth. On 
each page the letterpress is squeezed up to the top, after 
the fashion of the Decadents. It is not for me to pronounce 
upon the literary quality of the ‘lines’: I do but note a 
certain novelty in the method of book-production. The 
type-setting, let me hasten to say, has avowedly been 
done in Cambridge, U.S A.—and perhaps the machining 


and binding also. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Manse of Ralmaghie, Gallowy, 
12th January, 1897. 

S1R,—In your article with above title in the issue of January 
2, there is a statement so inaccurate that it will shake the con- 
fidence of your Scottish readers regarding other assertions put 
forward by the writer. I copy the statement referred to: 
‘The clergy of the Kirk of Scotland are an estimable body, but 
it is none the less a fact that a capable lad of any class more 
prosperous than the small farmers, who showed a wish to 
become a minister, would be understood to be throwing himself 
away in Scotland.’ 

The writer is evidently not aware that the official name of 
the ‘estimable body’ is the Church of Scotland. But that is 
a trifle compared with the absurd slander which follows. It is 
nota fact, that our clergy are chiefly or solely drawn from the 
class of ‘small farmers,’ or of those who are not ‘more pros- 
perous’ than they. The sons of beneficed clergymen, of 
doctors, merchants, bankers, lawyers, schoolmasters, in short, 
of professional men generally, furnish a large and growing pro- 
portion of our clergy. The landed gentry, it is true, are not so 
well represented. But the reason is not the poverty of the 
Church, but the fact (a rea/ one, this time) that one-half of the 
landed gentry are Episcopalians. As a Scottish minister of 
many years’ standing, I venture to say that no ‘ capable lad’ of 
any social grade is ‘understood to be throwing himself away,’ 
by aspiring to become a parish minister. The status and even 
the emoluments are very much superior to those of the average 
curate in England, even granting him the advantage of belong- 
ing to a class more ‘prosperous’ than the small farmers.— 


I am, etc., H. M. B. REID. 


REVIEWS 
‘BOBS’ 


Forty-One Years in India from Subaltern to Commande-in- 
Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. JI.ondon: Bentley. 

[SECOND NOTICE] 

Proceeding to deal with the composition and advance of the 
Kuram Field Force, to the command of which he was 
appointed, Lord Roberts goes on to tell the story of its exploits 
with a vigour and precision worthy of his repute as a commander 
and at the same time with a frank, unconscious sincerity 
heightening respect for him as a man. It is not every 
commander who would have confessed to ‘a feeling very neatly 
akin to despair’ when confronted by the apparently impregnable 
position of the Peiwar Kotal, or to ‘dismay’ when at the most 
critical moment of the fight the bulk of his force failed to come 
up. ut at the same time he shows us the workings of a mind 
that could plan out every step in march or fight without over- 
looking a detail, and that was alive to every possible contingency: 
He incidentally refutes a grossly calumnious statement made 
in the House of Commons with respect to the alleged massacre 
of certain Wazari prisoners at Khost, showing that they were 
not fired on till they had risen against and attempted to overpowe! 
their guards. With like moderation he deals with the greatly 
misapprehended incident of the dismissal of one of the 
correspondents of the force. The negotiations with Yukub 
Khan he held to be premature, and the murder of Cavagnani was 
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the bitter justification of this belief. On the resumption of 
hostilities he assumed command of the Kabul Field Force, the 
operations of which naturally occupy a considerable portion of 
the volume. Reviewing the incidents of the 11th December the 
outcome of which was the temporary abandonment of the 
Bala Hissar, he fails to discover that any disposition of his forces, 
different from that made, would have had better results or that 
what did occur could have been averted by greater forethought 
or more careful calculation on his part. With characteristic 
kindliness he touches as lightly as possible on the fact thit 
had not one brigadier started an hour late and the other 
deviated from the route appointed, Mahomed Jan must have 
fallen into the trap ably prepared for him. Coming to the famous 
march to Kandahar, he makes patent the forethought bestowed 
by him on all possible details. But to his mind the advance 
on Kabul, the previous autumn, was ‘in every particular more 
difficult, more dangerous’ and placed on him, as commander, 
infinitely more responsibility. Comparing the two operations, 
he writes: ‘The force with which I started from Kuram to 
avenge the massacre of our fellow countrymen was little more 
than half the strength of that with which I marched to Kandahar. 
Immediately on crossing the Shutargardan I found myself in 
the midst of a hostile and warlike people, entirely dependent on 
the country for supplies, heavily handicapped by want of trans- 
port, and practically as completely cut off from communication 
with India as I was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
The Afghan’s fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented 
by their defeats the year before, and by the occurrences at 
Kabul, and they looked upon my small column as a certain prey 
delivered into their hands by a sympathising and all-powerful 
Allah. Before me was Kabul, with its large and well equipped 
arsenal defended by an army better organised and more highly 
trained than that possessed by any former ruler of Afghanistan, 
On all sides of us were tribesmen hurrying up to defend the 
approaches to their capital, and had there been on our part the 
smallest hesitation or delay we should have found ourselves 
opposed by as formidable a combination as we had to deal 
with two months later at Sherpur. Nothing could then have 
saved the force, not one man of which I firmly believe would 
have ever returned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, | 
had in my own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing 
as a friend to the British Government and a refugee seeking 
our protection, while he was at heart our bitterest enemy, and 
was doing everything in his power to make my task more difii- 
cult and ensure our defeat. The march to Kandahar was cer- 
tainly much longer, the country was equally unfriendly, and the 
feeding of so large a number of men and animals was a con- 
tinual source of anxiety. but 1 had a force capable of holding 
its own against any Afghan army that could possibly be opposed 
to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in view of rescuing our 
besieged countrymen and defeating Ayub Khan ; instead of, as 
at Kabul, having to begin to unravel a difficult political pro- 
blem after accomplishing the defeat of the tribesmen and the 
Afghan army.’ 

Honest emotion he does not seek to disguise. The cheers 
with which he was greeted by the troops when he rode into 
Ayub Khan’s camp nearly unmanned him, and it was with a 
very big lump in his throat that he managed to saya few words 
of thanks to each individual corps. Of his farewell in the Bolan 
pass he writes : ‘As I parted with each corps in turn its band 
played “ Auld Lang Syne,” and I have never since heard that 
memory-stirring air without its bringing before my mind’s eye 
the last view I had of the Kabul-Kandahar-Field-Force. | 
fancy myself crossing and recrossing the river which winds 
through the pass; I hear the martial beat of drums and 
plaintive music of the pipes ; and I see Riflemen, and Gurkhas, 
Highlanders and Sikhs, guns and horses, camels and mules, 
with the endless following of an Indian army, winding through 
the narrow gorges, or over the interminable boulders which 
made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and wearisome to 
man and heart. I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with 
which I said good-bye to the men who had done so much for 
me. I looked upon them all, native as well as British, as my 
Valued friends. And well I might, for never had a commander 
been better served.’ On the other hand Lord Roberts’s subse- 
quent command in Madras forced on him the conclusion that 
the ancient military spirit of that Presidency has died out and 
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that its levies can no longer with safety be pitted against war- 
like spirits or employed outside the limits of Southern India. 
He notes a like decadence in ‘the so-called Mahrattas of 
Bombay,’ and urges the substitution of men of the more warlike 
and hardy races of the north. Notwithstanding, too, the high 
civilisation, luxury and refinement, to be found in the native 
states of the south, visits to them but strengthened his view 
that however capable and enlightened their ruler he could have 
no chance of holding his country if deprived of the guiding 
hand of the British Government as embodied in the Resident. He 
adds: ‘A remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava Rao, ex- 
Minister of the Baroda State, which exemplifies my meaning, 
comes back to me at this moment. Sir Madhava was one of 
the most astute Hindu gentlemen in India and when discussing 
with him the excitement produced by the “ Ilbert Bill” he said, 
“Why do you English raise these unnecessary questions? It 
is your doing, not ours. We have heard of the cry ‘India for 
the Indians, which some of your philanthropists have raised in 
England; but you have only to go to the Zoological Gardens 
and open the doors of the cages, and you will very soon see 
what would be the result of putting that theory into practice. 
There would be a terrible fight amongst the animals which 
would end in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of 
the rest.” “ Whom,’ I inquired, “do you consider to be the 
tiger?” “ The Mohammedan from the North,” was the reply.’ 

Excellence of typography, tastefully effective binding, invalu- 
able plans and well executed portraits, add to the merits and 
enhance the worth of this important work. 


ALPINE CLIMBING IN JAPAN 


Mountainscring and Exploration in the Japanese Alps. By the 
Rey. WALTER WESTON, Late British Chaplain, Kohe, 
Japan. London: Murray. 


Mr. Weston frankly admits that his Alps are not quite the 
Alps of Switzerland. ‘They don’t, it is true,’ he says, ‘display 
the glories of glacier-shrouded peaks, and the scale on which 
they are built is only two-thirds of the famous Alps of Switzer- 
land. But the picturesqueness of their valleys, and the 
magnificence of the dark and silent forests that clothe their 
massive flanks, surpass anything I have met with in European 
Alpine wanderings. From the point of view of the Alpinist 
there is another matter which makes all the difference in the 
world—there are no glaciers, and therefore no ice-work and 
none of the delightful dangers or dangerous delights ‘of the 
true Alpine climbing, whether in Switzerland, the Caucasus, or 
the Himalayas. Nevertheless there is abundance of pleasure, 
if little danger, amongst the Japanese mountains, The district 
which Mr. Weston visited again and again—the record of his 
various visits forming the handsome volume before us—lies in 
the centre of the main island of the Japanese chain where it is 
broadest. In the days before railways in Japan the traveller 
desiring to proceed by land from Tokio to Kioto could go by 
that profoundly uninteresting road, the Tokaido, which 
hugged the coast for the greater part of the way, crossing the 
mouths of rivers which, according to the season of the year, 
were boiling floods half a mile in width, with all the bridges 
washed away, or a wilderness of sand and gravel with a small 
stream trickling down. A former Tycoon, who deserves the 
blessings of posterity, planted the sides of this weary road with 
cryptomeria, which now form in parts a perfect avenue ; but for 
these and the beautiful castles in places, such as Shidzuoka 
and Nagoya through which the road runs, and the magnificent 
and uninterrupted views of Fuji on its southern sides—of which, 
truth to say, the traveller northward sometimes wearies—the 
two hundred odd miles of the Tokaido might as well have been 
so many in the Sahara or Gobi. The other route is the famous 
Nakasendo, or central mountain road, which the traveller 
reaches by crossing the level Tokio plain either northwards to 
the castle town of Takasaki and by the foot of Asama, the 
most remarkable of Japanese active volcanoes, or westwards 
through Kopu. By either route, when the traveller reached 
the Nakasendo, he passed Fukushima, and was_ then 
in the region which Mr. Weston calls the Japanese Alps. 
If, instead of turning south along the famous road he 
kept on west towards one of the Meccas of Japanese 
Buddhism, the Zenkoji shrine at Nagano, he would be north of 





these so-called Alps. Twenty years ago the journey to Kioto 
by the Nakasendo and Lake Biwa was a sort of grand tour 
for all adventurous foreigners visiting or residing in Japan, and 
it is a journey which will never fade from the memory of any 
traveller, however unsentimental, who has performed it. For 
about a hundred miles no wheeled vehicles were possible, and 
no Western who has ever tried a Japanese horse or pack-saddle 
cares to renew the experience. Mr. Weston, in taking leave of 
the region, being desirous of conveying to the reader some 
notion of the glorious scenery, is driven to quotation from 
Ruskin. In winter or early spring, when the snow still lies on 
the mountains and the rushing water is grey rather than 
the green of summer and autumn, the road is lovelier than 
at any other time of the year, and one traveller along it on his 
weary way from Tokio to Kobe in February nearly twenty years 
ago will ever associate Fukushima, whose praises Mr. Weston 
very properly sings, with Micholas Nickleby, for he was de- 
tained on a pass close to that town for a mortal week by a 
snow-storm, with this volume only to while away the time. And 
so, day after day, stretched on cotton-wadded quilts, with his 
feet kept warm by the charcoal fire sunk in the floor, he read 
and re-read of Smike and Squeers, Newman Noggs and Tim 
Linkinwater, the man in the grey smalls, who made love to 
Mrs. Nickleby by throwing cucumbers over the wall ; and to 
this day he can never hear of Dotheboys Hall or the Cheeryble 
Brothers without hearing also the twanging of the samisen 
of the pilgrims in the kitchen, who were weather-bound like 
himself, and who had their own funny and pathetic and tragic 
and weird stories to tell to each other all day long round the 
great brazier while they waited for the storm to depart. 

The area within which Mr. Weston carried on most of his 
mountaineering was not, as we have said, a large one. His 
first view of it, on the day he crossed the Usui pass, and 
after travelling down the lovely Uyeda valley—where, by the 
way, the native silk buyers congregate at certain seasons—is 
thus described, and the description may be taken as charac- 
teristic of the whole, though in one sense the traveller was 
still gazing from afar on the Promised Land. ‘From a little 
knoll on the left of a gap in the ridge, we suddenly found 
ourselves for the first time in full view of the great mountain 
range on which our hearts were set. Coming unexpectedly as 
the prospect did, we were almost startled by its magnificence. 
The whole of the central and southern part of the chain rose 
up before us westwards like a great barrier between the 
broad plain of Matsumoto that lay at our feet, and the lonely 
province of Hida beyond. Snow-seamed ridges and noble 
peaks of ten thousand feet and more in height stand up in dark 
sharp outline against the opalescent sky of the dying day. 
Yarigatake, the “Spear Peak,” the Matterhorn of Japan; 
Jonendake, with its graceful triangular form, that recalls in 
miniature the Weisshorn, queen of the Pennine Alps; and 
further southward the massive double-topped Norikura, the 
“Saddle mountain,” each arrests the eye with a characteristic 
profile’ Through this district Mr. Weston wandered in the 
holidays of four successive years, approaching it one year from 
one direction, another from another; one year ascending the 
peak from which he was driven back the previous one, and 
each year adding fresh chapters to this book. In addition 
there is a description of an ascent of Fuji, which lies much to 
the east of Mr. Weston’s Alps. 

Of much more interest to most people than the records of 
climbing mountains, or even than the descriptions of scenery, 
will be the sketches of life in rural Japan which are scattered 
over the book. Hida is and always has been the most 
sequestered of all the Japanese provinces ; it is surrounded by 
lofty mountains, and even when it lay in the path of travellers 
they avoided it. It lies, for instance, on the direct route 
between Tokio and the great province of Echizen on the west 
coast ; but the traveller to Fukui, the old capital of the latter, 
always went south into Gifu in order to avoid Hida and its 


mountains. Here Mr. Weston naturally was brought into 


contact with the Japanese in as primitive a condition as he is 
to be found now : and there is no more lovable person on the sur- 
face of the globe than the rural Japanese, before he has had time 
to acquire the occasional swagger and insolence—the I’m-a- 
better-man-than-you-are air—of the progressive or progressed 
inhabitants of the towns. The Japanese countryman may have 
been a child in many things—his eager, insatiable curiosity ; 
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his friendly, winning ways; his desire to do something ciy}] 
for the stranger, if it was only to pull off the old handkerchief 
bound round his forehead—but he was also a man every inch of 
him. He was proud of his country and preserved his dignity 
and self-respect in spite of his many child-like characteristics, 
There is nothing more striking in this book than the spirit 
which Mr. Weston found prevailing amongst the peasantry 
during the war between Japan and China, which was the time 
of his last visit. An extraordinary wave of patriotism passed 
over the country and touched the very humblest of the people 
and the most remote districts. Several instances of the quaint 
ways taken by some poor people to show their feelings are 
quoted. A barber of Nagoya wanted to shave all the soldiers 
amongst his customers free of charge ; but as a good-natured 
commanding officer refused to allow this, the barber took his 
usual fee of a farthing, but insisted on treating each soldier to 
a bottle of lemonade. ‘No sacrifice seemed too great, if so be 
even the humblest might thereby advance “the glory of the 
Emperor” . . . During the progress of the war, strange stories 
were told that showed that the same patriotic fire was burning 
in every breast in this extraordinary nation.’ As one reads 
the stories told by Mr. Weston one appreciates the extraordinary 
power of patriotic fervour over a people, and understands, to 
some extent also, how it is that Japan has gone so far towards 
making herself into a great Power. 


NANSEN AND NONSENSE 


Fridtiof Nansen, 1561-1893. By W. C. BROGGER and Nor. 
DAHL ROLFSEN. Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
London : Longmans. 


This life of Dr. Nansen, which was brought out at a 
happy moment in the height of his ‘boom,’ is by no means 
an ideal biography. It stands upon no higher a literary 
level] than the majority of those obituary notices which swarm 
in the newspapers when a great man lies dead : it is journalism, 
in fact, and Norwegian journalism at that. Norway, a; we 
know, is a young country: we are accustomed to make allow- 
ances for the childhood of its literature, and why should we 
submit its journalism to too severe a critical standard? Thus 
it is quite possible that the chapter in this book on Mrs. Nansen, 
which isnot quite to the fancy of the English palate, may represent 
the demand of good taste in guileless Norway, and may even 
have represented itself in that light to the Ibsenised mind of 
the translator, who ought to have known better. Here is a 
charming specimen of the taste of that ‘gay Norwegian dog,’ 
Mr. Rolfsen. ‘ Thus says the Saga: There was once a very 
famous man, a poet, whose name is known over Europe, 
America and Australia. And he would sometimes walk the 
street so buried in thought that he didn’t bow to Eva Nansen. 
And she complained of it. And the famous poet said, If it 
happens again, you have only to whisper as you pass, “ Bow, 
you devil!”’ And she did. After this one is not surprised when 
Mr. Rolfsen records how he was not invited to stay to supper, 
but pretended that he was, when he went to interview Mrs. 
Nansen: how her mother endeavoured to stop his mouth 
with cake and coffee: and how he overheard Mrs. Nansen 
saying, outside the door of the room in which he awaited 
her: ‘It’s for Fridtiot’s sake that I endure him—perhaps 
he may write a nice book—but for that, I’d send him about 
his business.’ Of course, it would be idle to deny that third- 
rate reporters write just like this in our country, but one is 
happy to think that they do not usually disport themselves in 
well-appointed volumes. Evidently, biography has still a 
lower deep before it than we have sounded, in spite of all the 
crimes which are here daily committed in its name. 

Turning from this rather distasteful topic to see what his 
Norwegian admirers have to say about Dr. Nansen, one has 
regretfully to confess that much of it is rather nonsensical. In 
the midst of an ocean of irrelevant verbiage, the chief impor- 
tant fact which this stout volume conveys to the mind is that 
Dr. Nansen’s hardy voyages to the North were mainly 4 
triumph of physique. The explorer would appear to be, in 4 
classical Scots phrase, ‘as coarse as heather.’ His biographers 
revel in descriptions of his ability for roughing it. It began 1 
his schooldays, when the boy had to walk ten miles to and from 
school every day: ‘and there were invariably fights by the 
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way—systematic training, be it observed, from the very first.’ 
A certain inditfereace about food is strongly insisted upon, as 
an invaluable preparation for life under the conditions of the 
Eskimo. ‘ Even in his early childhood,’ we read, ‘ his thoughts 
were more to him than his dinner ; and when he was absorbed 
in anything, he was oblivious to his surroundings. One day 
when the family were all at table, one of the children cried 
out, “ Why, Fridtiof, that egg of yours is all green!” And so it 
was ; but he was quite unconscious of the fact.’ In his school- 
days, young Nansen’s favourite recreation was to spend a day 
or two in the solitudes of Nordmarken, then so wild though so 
near Christiania: ‘the comforts of civilisation instantly stop 
short’ at its frontier. ‘ While I was in my teens,’ Dr. Nansen 
himself has said, ‘I used to pass weeks at ‘a time alone in the 
forest. I disliked having any equipment for my expeditions. 
| managed with a crust of bread and broiled my fish on the 
embers. I loved to live like Robinson Crusoe up there in the 
wilderness. With his brothers and a friend, the boy Nansen 
used to set off on fishing expeditions which lasted for thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours without rest, and almost without food. 
‘They used to get so hungry that when they happened to 
descend upon Sandvik railway-station they cleared the refresh- 
ment counter in a twinkling of everything eatable. The man 
who was to become the friend and historian of the Eskimos 
had early experience both of fasting and voracity. Their un- 
savoury domestic arrangements could not dismay one who 
himself, during his nocturnal meals in the forest, had many 
a time picked up a stick from the ground and stirred his 
coffee with it, and who, in somewhat riper years, was able to 
devour with relish the raw and not over-tempting trout on the 
kitchen bench.’ A still less appetising instance of his lack of 
delicacy in feeding is related. He set off on a long snow-shoe 
expedition with a party of friends, each of whom had a pro- 
vision wallet, and Nansen apparently carried none. ‘ But when 
they got to the first resting-place he unbuttoned his jacket and 
took out of his breast pocket—concealed deep within the lining 
—several pancakes, which were as hot after the snow-shoeing 
as if they had just come off the pan. He keld them up smok- 
ing: “ Have a pancake, any of you fellows?” None of them 
were (sc) dainty, but the pancakes seemed even less so, and 
they declined with thanks. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “the more fools 
you, for let me tell you there’s jam in them!” It is in such 
traits that he shows his kinship with the denizens of the great 
forests.’ 

In addition to the somewhat primeval qualities here indi- 
cated, Dr. Nansen has others which we are more accustomed 
to associate with an explorer; his first Greenland expedition 
proved him to possess, in the words of his biographers, ‘an 
adventurous imagination to conceive it, a Viking-like hardihood 
to carry it through, strenuous physical training throughout 
childhood and youth to enable him to face its fatigues, and 
self-sacrificing devotion to science in order to make the most 
of the opportunities it afforded.’ In spite of the fulsome 
eulogy and the rather childish trivialities which are constantly 
noticeable in these two biographers, their book cannot destroy 
an impression of a really strenuous and heroic personality. 
The hardy mountain peasant, crossed with the enthusiastic 
student of science, ready to give his life for an ideal: that is 
how one reads Dr. Nansen’s character. Some injustice is 
done it by this foolish piece of book-making, to which the 
0pdortune moment of its appearance has probably lent a vogue 
which its loose construction and bad taste cannot be said to 
have deserved. 


MELODRAMA AND PSYCHOLOGY 


1. The Dragon Slayer. By ROGER Pocock. London: 
Chapman. 


2. The Squire of Wandales. By A. SHIELD. London: Methuen. 


I. In these clamorous days, when a dignified silence is the 
virtue of the very few, when Miss publishes improper novels 
before she is well out of pinafores, and the boy and his erotic 
Verses rush into print straight from the class-room, the burden 
ofmany books is heavy upon us. And the average merit of 
them is higher than any one, thirty years ago, would have 
believed possible. Truly it would seem that the tolerable, the 
passable book is not, after all, hard to write. Given a measure 
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of superficial knowledge, the ambition to be somebody, a good 
pen and the leisure of the middle class, and your materials are 
ready to your hand. These half-taught, almost uneducated 
persons only needed to be shown what to do and they did it 
Miss Broughton wrote, and straightway follow Helen Mathers 
and ‘ Molly Bawn’s’ authoress. Stanley Weyman wrote, and at 
once we bow beneath the storm of historical romance. It 


is in a word, easy enough to follow. But leaders are few. 
These people can imitate—initiative is not theirs. They are 
copyists, very fair copyists some of them, but they lack the 
great gift: they cannot create. Now Mr. Roger Pocock, with 
all his faults, is original, and since that is so, much must be 
forgiven him. He is also amusing, which counts for a good 
deal, humour being one of Heaven's choicest and rarest 
gifts. In The Rules of the Game Mr. Pocock showed a good 
deal of promise, but the book was chaotic, the characters but 
half grasped, the workmanship clumsy, and the rules them- 
selves not such as the world has agreed to honour. 

In The Dragon-Slayer we note an immense advance on the 
Rules of the Game. The author’s hand is stronger and steadier ; 
his sense of proportion has developed. True, it is a romance— 
the story is not probable—but the characters, barring perhaps 
the central villain, are not only probable but lifelike. And 
there is no scamping. Each character, however small the part 
he has to play, is well got up for that part, and speaks his lines 
with spirit and expression. Colonel Giggleswick in particular 
is a creation almost worthy of Dickens at his best. Let it be 
plainly understood that the book teems with faults of style and 
of taste. Yet, in spite of these, it is notable because of those 
three rare qualities, strength, humour, originality. The faults 
are faults easy to conquer, and indeed, we imagine Mr. Pocock 
to be on the way to that victory. The qualities are those which 
aman may not acquire, at any price whatsoever. The story 
itself inspires an unflagging interest. The mystery of the 
identity of the Dragon or master-villain is not so deep a mystery 
as the author sees it. One knows all about the Dragon from 
the moment of one’s first meeting with him under another name, 
and in quite another character. But the question of Dick 
Straight’s moral nature holds a secret which the reader un- 
ravels less easily. It is not till the very end that we know 
whether he has been fighting, all along, for the Dragon or 
against him. The Dragon, by the way, is a New York million- 
aire, and the scene of the story lies mostly in that city. In 
spite of this, the book is interesting—surely in itself a strong 
testimony to Mr. Pocock’s powers. The dramatic scenes are 
full of go and spirit, and any one who cares for the novel of 
action should be careful not to miss 7he Dragon-S/ayer. It is 
melodramatic, perhaps, but for ourselves we dearly love a melo- 
drama. And here psychology and business, and character- 
drawing, are all properly subordinated to melodramatic 
necessities. 

2. Mr. Shield, in The Sguire of Wandales, has compounded, 
with a hand less strong and skilful, though at the same time 
more delicate and careful than Mr. Pocock’s, a mixture of melo- 
drama, psychology, and up-to-dateness, and, alas! he has not 
known or has not used the right proportions. His melodrama 
is so good that it bears up manfully against his psychology, and 
his psychology is too clever to suffer all things at the hands of 
his melodrama. But it is idle to deny that each suffers a good 
deal from the strength of the other: the psychology suffers 
most, and both suffer greatly from the gratuitous interweaving 
of dull modern politics into an otherwise interesting plot. 
Ninian Scrope was a really delightful person in spite of such 
hereditary disqualifications for the part of Squire as the artistic 
temperament and an absolute lack of moral principle. His 
theory of life was simple. When he wanted anything he always 
took it, and when anything annoyed him or when he wearied of 
anything he promptly and simply got rid of it. And his artistic 
temperament brought about a condition of annoyance or of 
boredom with amazing frequency. Applying his theories to 
the relation of marriage he became a perfect Bluebeard. Wife 
after wife was quietly ‘put away,’ and at last, grown weary 
perhaps of marriage and murder, the hero returned to Wandales, 
longing for the quiet delights of English country life, and, 
thus unintentionally entered on the last stage of his career, he 
began toundergo the process of being found out. The author 
assures us that he was a magnificent actor, but in the scenes 
which he plays before the reader his acting is so infamous that 
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we wonder every one did not find him out atonce. Mr. Shield 
departs entirely from convention in his picture of Ninian 
Scrope. He abandons the best traditions of melodrama, and 
we must confess with startling effect. His murderer is no 
morose ruffian, gloomy and Byronic, but a man of gentle refine- 
ment and infinite charm, fond of animals and adored by 


children. Mr. Shield has studied the annals of crime to some 
purpose. Your real murderer, who gets into Newgate and the 


newspapers, is often marked by just such traits. Ninian with 
his amiable qualities, his romantic ardours and romantic 
melancholies, his admiration for flowers and good women, his 
love of music and art, and the deadly, hidden flaw in his moral 
nature, strikes us as true to life; and the picture of him is a 
work of art in which the artist may well take pride. It is in 
the wealth of murdered wives that the author strikes the too 
melodramatic note and runs the risk of moving us to smiles 
instead of shudders. One, or at most two, had served his 
turn and had not verged so closely on the comic. The minor 
characters all live. Mrs. Bates with her taste for corpses in 
conversation—indulgence in that taste naturally embarrassed 
Bluebeard on more than one occasion—is in her way as clever 
as Mrs. Bazely, the spiteful Primrose dame. Even the lady 
who is the hero’s latest love seems probable in spite of her 
preposterous name. Z%e Sguire of IVandales is, in fine, in 
spite of many faults of construction and manner, a book 
above the average as regards style. It is, besides, an interest- 
ing presentment of an interesting character, and what is more 
to the point in these days, when we must be amused at any 
price, an exciting and most readable story. 


FICTION 


1. Joan Seaton. By MARY BEAUMONT. Dent. 


2. The Bayonet that came Home. By NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
Arnold. 

3. The Chariot of the Flesh. By HEDLEY PEEK. Ward Lock. 

4. The Daughter of Alouette. By MARY ALICIA OWEN. 
Methuen. 

5. An Australian Bush Track. By J. D. HENNESSEY. Low. 


1. We desire no better introducer than Miss Beaumont to the 
Yorkshire moors and the far-descended yeomen, Stansfelds, 
Seatons, and Pigots, whose healthy rustic life amidst them is 
here portrayed. Joan is a strong-hearted and womanly 
heroine, and Anthony Seaton and his wife, his parents, show 
no lack of decided traits of character. When ‘ Kirster’ dies in 
action at Delhi, and Mrs. Seaton finds that the misrepresenta- 
tions to which she has descended for the worldly benefit of her 
beloved son have been all in vain, her spirit is broken, and she 
turns to the stronger and truer nature of her husband for refuge 
and consolation, which are not denied her. She bitterly 
reflects : ‘But for that, that lie—the proud spirit writhed—he 
would have been at home, living and glad, and Agatha, poor 
Agatha of the broken heart—his proud and happy wife’ A 
vision in the watches of the night compels the haughty penitent 
to acknowledge to Agatha Stansfeld that Kirster, separated 
from her by his mother’s means, has always been true to his 
first love ; and she makes her amends in the knowledge that 
she must lose in the estimation of all but her unworldly 
husband. Her new humility strikes with much force homelier 
judges of character. Nat the farm labourer is horrified 
at-her unwonted gentleness. ‘ What is it, Nat? O yes, you 
and Martha ; of course you will stay, you have always been a 
good lad.’ She opened the gate slowly, Nat sighed heavily ; 
he shook his head sorrowfully at Martha. ‘ Nei,’ he said, 
that’s worse nor onything! Ah cud wish she'd up and banged 
ma heedd.’ In a second instance a supernatural element is intro- 
duced without much strain upon the reader’s acquiescence. It 
is when Sally, the wise woman, half-Pagan as she is in her love 
of charms and philtres, has the waking dream of the tragedy 
enacted at the Pothole on Ingleborough side. Her vivid im- 
pression of the scene arouses Joan to the brave effort through 
the nights and the snow-drifts which results in saving her love 
from the very jaws of death. The gallant Humphrey and his 
sinister rival, Ralph Pigot, are well drawn, but next to Anthony 
Seaton the most lifelike of the male characters is Metcalfe, the 
saintly Nonconformist ‘ passon.’ The narrowness of his creed 


cannot limit his broad humanity, and the romantic spirit which 
sends him abroad to save the reckless Ralph, because he is his 
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mother’s son, is consistent with his simple unselfishness. But 
all the characterisation in this vivid story is briefly and 
effectively conveyed. 

2. Mr.Williams’s story of modern Greece throws a curious light 
on her corrupt politics, on petty oppression, and on the con. 
scription with its attendant hardships to the peasant population, 
The lawless ‘ Romans,’ half brigands by nature, are being soon 
driven over the bounds of legality by such oppressions as the 
plundering corporal, Trikoupis’s man, knows how to inflict on 
the retainers of a voter for Delyannis, to say nothing of the 
unpleasantness to the conscript of anything approaching mili. 
tary discipline. The misfortunes of the Condouriotis family 
read plausibly, and on the whole we cannot doubt the general 
truth of the picture of rural Greece in the present day. Cer- 
tainly we may venture to hope that the government of such a 
race may not be extended to the outlying territories they are 
understood to covet. The present tale 1s distinguished by the 
vivid description of an earthquake. The author’s style is 
generally good, though certain mannerisms should be avoided, 
‘A many’ for ‘many,’ ‘straightly’ for ‘straight,’ ‘with pur- 
pose’ for ‘on purpose,’ are more precious than idiomatic ; and 
the repetition of the pronoun with the subject of the sentence 
becomes a nuisance. 

3. What Zhe Chariot of the Flesh really is we do not know, 
because when Alan Sydney took very long passages he left his 
flesh behind him. Indeed, he was capable of letting his body 
dissolve after his spirit had left it, and re-incarnating himself 
again when he had reached his destination. Mr. Peek begins 
his story well withan account of a MS. supposed to have been 
written by Descartes in which that philosopher states his 
belief that probably ‘man is really the possessor of a sixth 
sense as yet imperfectly developed and unequally distributed.’ 
Alan Sydney has this sixth developed in him to such an extent 
that he can read other people’s thoughts without any effort. 
He loves a girl, and while he is making love to her he per- 
ceives that she has not answered him according to her thoughts. 
When he approaches her father to ask his permission to wed his 
daughter, the unspoken thoughts of the old gentleman are much 
more racy reading than those which find expression. So far so 
good. Put when Alan, after some adventures in India, becomes 
an out-and-out theosophist and is able to leave his body behind 
him and visit the ends of the earth ; when he can even dissolve 
his body in India and re-incarnate himself in Engiand, we have 
begun to have had quite enough of it. But we have had more 
than enough when, after the death of the woman whom Alan 
Sydney loved, her soul is made to enter the body of a newly-born 
child. Fortunately we are at the end of the book by that time. 
Of course it is quite possible that Mr. Peek means us to take all 
these things symbolically, but to be candid it is too much 
bother. Andon the other hand the story is too absurd to be 
taken literally. The pity is that Mr. Peek, whocan write well and 
has a powerful imagination, should misuse his talents in dishing 
up for our delectation such theosophical nonsense. 

4. Miss Owen’s American tale, dealing with the Indian 
frontier some fifty years ago, when life was simpler and the red 
man was a more important factor in it than he has become 
since the decimation and repression of so many years, 1s not 
wanting in picturesque and origiral features. Alouette is the 
Pawnee wife of a young French hunter of Missouri, and dying 
of grief at his murder, leaves his ‘ half-breed’ infant daughter to 
the care of some kind strangers, the missionary from Virgin‘a and 
his wife. In their household Taminnika grows up asa daughter, 
and shares the education and nurture of Lily, the real offspring 
of the pious pair. But when grown to mobile years the gitl 
finds herself despised for the strain in her blood, and in her 
revulsion of feeling ayainst the conduct of her vulgar lover, 
William Devin, the dandy son of the local lawyer and leader of 
the Robidoux town, betakes herself to the counsel of the Voodoo 
Ahola, whose grudge against the white race is deeper than her 
own. The picture of the negro enchantress is sufficiently grim, 
Fortunately Taminnika, in spite of the wild strain in her, s 
also grateful and affectionate, and ‘the child of many prayers, 
as Elias remarks. So she rejects the invitation pressed upon 
her by Ahola, and later’goes for a time to her mother’s people, 
where she marries the wise and dignified young chief, Mohosca. 

The Indians are drawn with a more flattering touch than has 
recently been the fashion in fiction, but the study appears to be 
sincere, and the outcome of a good deal of real information 
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‘Squire’ Devin and the Methodist society of Robidoux are 
described with a good deal of humour. 

<. Mr. Hennessey has many of the qualities of a story-teller 
In the present case he has enlivened the monotony of the 
Australian bush by discovering therein the remains of an old 
civilisation and of a superior race of savages in the far interior, 
while such wonders as submarine rivers and deserts which 
occasionally turn into inland seas add another element to the 
usual incidents of exploration. It is unavoidable to compare 
the new departure with Mr. Rider Haggard’s idealisation of 
South African travel. Even the machinery for introducing the 
story -Captain Cook’s buried letter with the drawing of the 
boomerang, the mysterious characters deciphered by the 
professor at Bonn, the instructions as to the ‘Path of Zoozoo,’ 
and the expedition of the three adventurers to verify these 
marvels—are all quite in the style we have admired in the 
earlier writer. However, the criminal settler, Stoneham, and 
his dashing girls, and the manner of the correspondence of 
Dorna, with her occasional solecisms (‘I was /hat startled, I 
almost dropped on the floor’), not to speak of several hearty 
bachelor squatters whom Dorna meets on her travels, give a 
distinct Australian bouquet to the narrative and are suggestive 
of personal experience. Dorna’s journey, to find her sister, from 
the coast of Queensland to the Western plains is capitally 
described, and not much more adventurous than some lady 
travellers’ actual experience. The rescue of Hartley and his 
friends by the yacht in the’nick of time seenis on the other 
hand as miraculous as anything in the book. But young 
readers at any rate will swallow the miracles for the sake of a 
vivacious * yarn,’ 


THE CHILDREN 


The Childven. By ALICE MEYNELL. London: Lane. 


To say something new of childhood, something away from 
the ‘commonplace’ for which she has so aristocratic a pity, is 
the task that Mrs. Meynell has set herself. Let it be said at 
nce that while she charms us, as always, with her particular 
instances, she fails to give the force of conviction to most of her 
larger theories of the type. The world, which is old, as she 
says, ‘because its history is made up of successive childhoods 
and of their impressions,’ is too old not to have made by 
this time all possible generalisations upon a subject that 
is ever with it. It is not a typical child who writes the 
following criticism to her literary mother in an adjacent room : 
‘My dear mother, I really wonder how you can be proud of 
that article, if it is worthy to be called a article, which I 
doubt’ It is no ordinary child who thanks her mother for 
her nursing with the words, ‘ You are exquisite to me, mother’ ; 
nor are we constantly confronted with those children who ‘ dis- 
like the English accent of their compatriots abroad with a 
scorn’ to which their elders are not tempted, or with those 
whose ‘sense of place’ is so strong that they ‘love some places 
too keenly for peace.’ It is unsafe to generalise from such ex- 
ceptional precocity, if one may, without thought of offence, use 
s0 invidious a word. But not only has Mrs. Meynell based her 
conclusions upon the study of rare examples of childhood, but 
in her search for unworn truths she has brought to bear upon her 
work the resources of an analytic imagination almost too keen 
in its vivisecting power. She will tell you the precise volume 
of blood in a cchild’s veins in the middle of winter, By virtue of 
an internal and artificial climate of his own, the child, it appears, 
is superior to the outside cold, and yet is never vulgarly warm ; 
hehas ‘something better than warmth in the cold, something 
more subtly out of place and more delicately contrary ; and 
that is coolness.’ It is ‘the climate of a March that is sure to 
make a constant progress, and of a human April that never 
hesitates. The child “ breathes April and May ”—another April 
and his own May.’ All this calls for much thinking. 

But most remarkable, when we consider the comparatively dis- 
tracting conditions under which such observation must inevitably 
bemade, is her analysis of the initial utterance of the very ‘young 
child” the minute-old child, in fact. It would seem that ‘ minor 
literature’ has been wrong in its traditional and cherished 
belief that an infant ‘ wails’ at its first entry on life. Thoughtful, 
ifrapid, study of his first vocal etfort goes to show that ‘it isa 
hasty, huddled outcry, loud and brief, rather deep than shrill in 
‘one. With all deference to old moralities, man does not weep 
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at beginning this world ; he simply lifts up his new voice much 
as do the birds in the Zoological Gardens, and with much the 
same tone as some of the duck kind there.’ The male critic, 
often loosely informed on such matters, may well be grateful 
for an authoritative statement of so conscientious a precision. 
But, if jesting is here inconvenient, in all seriousness we may 
say that the matter of this little book is overweighted by its 
manner. True it is not forchildren, but adout children ; yet the 
tender nature of the subject asks for a certain simplicity of style. 
To the claims of her theme Mrs. Meynell has conceded but little 
of her finesse of diction. ‘ Rational perception,’ she says, ‘ with 
all its phases of humour, are (s7c) best expressed by a child, who 
has few second thoughts to divide the image of his momentary 
feeling. His simplicity adds much to the manifestation of his 
intelligence. The child is the last and lowest of rational 
creatures, for in him the “rational soul” closes its long down- 
ward flight with the bright ideal revelation.’ That is the kind 
of thing that makes one fly for consolation to a chapter of Mr, 
Kenneth Grahame’s Golden A ge. 

In reviewing an earlier work we touched upon a certain arbi- 
trariness that is among Mrs. Meynell’s characteristics. Here, per- 
haps, it is due toa habit of generalising from insufficient or excep- 
tional examples. Often it has upon the reader the effect of com- 
pelling him, against his will, to a precisely opposite view. ‘It is 
assuredly in the absence of resentment that consists the virtue of 
childhood :’ so she tells us, using an ugly classical inversion. We 
at once call up against this general statement the vision of un- 
reasoning resentment that we have painfully remarked in many 
secretivechildren, ‘Eleven o’clock is the hour of mediocrity under 
the best conditions.... Twelve has a dignity always, and 
everywhere its name is great. The noon of every day that ever 
dawned isin its place heroic; but eleven is worldly.” Now, 
we forgive Mrs. Meynell her forgetfulness of the august cere- 
mony of ‘elevenses,’ the intermediate luncheon below stairs ; 
but, waiving this, it is permitted to say with equal reason 
that while noon is colourless, nondescript, neither A. nor P.M., 
eleven o'clock is poignant, subtly suggestive, full of the rhythm 
of life. One must not, however, ascribe to arbitrariness such a 
statement as the following, made in illustration of the idea that 
London children should, if possible, go to the country every 
year to renew memories that are very short-lived. ‘A London 
little girl watches a fly upon the wing, follows it with a pointing 
finger and namesit “ bird.”’ One is glad to think that this is not 
meant for a generalisation, though it takes the form of one. 
Mrs. Meynell only means that she knows a little London girl 
who has this interesting habit. Weare in fact misled merely 
by a little mannerism to which attention has been already called 
in a former criticism. Mrs. Meynell still retains an irrational 
objection to the personal ‘pronoun. As we remarked before, 
she applies every variety of abruptness in the introduction of her 
illustrations, rather than use so ordinary a preface as ‘I knew 
a child who,’ or ‘I have noticed that.’ Now if ever the present 
reviewer should so far deviate from his principles as to write a 
book, he would find his purest delight in emancipation from the 
impersonal ‘one,’ or the pretentious ‘we’ of criticism ; he would 
unaffectedly revel in the first person singular. But to each his 
own taste. 

If little has yet been said of the merits of Mrs. Meynell’s latest 
work it is because the charm of her best manner is recognised 
and inalienable. Here, perhaps, she gives a wider scope to her 
sense of humour. Very fascinating is her story of the over- 
hearing of the child with the ‘ official voice.’ ‘ One day it became 
more official than ever, and really more masculine than life ; and 
it alternated with his own tones of three years old. In these he 
asked with humility, “ Will you let me go to heaven if I’m 
naughty—will you?”’ Then he gave the reply in the tone of 
affairs, the official voice at its very best: “ No, little boy; I 
won't.” It was evident that the infant was not assuming the 
character of his father’s tallest friend this time, but had taken 
a rd/e more exalted.’ But perhaps the most alluring passage 
is one of which the humour is unpremeditated. It comes in 
‘The Barren Shore,’ a dissertation on the vulgarity of conven- 
tional bathing and the beauty of original exceptions. ‘A 
charming Englishwoman who used to bathe with her children 
under the great rocks of her Mediterranean villa in the motion- 
less white evenings of summer put white roses in her hair, and 
liked to sit out on a rock at sea where the first rays of the moon 
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THE LAW OF COMMONS 


Preservation of Open Spaces and of Footpaths, By Sit ROBERT 
HuNTER, London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


There are few more striking examples of the readiness of 
our legislative machinery, defective as it is in many respects, to 
comply with a really popular demand, than the system for the 
preservation of open spaces which has been established in the 
last twenty years. The Statute of Merton is the first dealing 
with the enclosure of open land, and it is also the oldest in the 
Statute Book, having last year reached the very venerable age 
of seven hundred and sixty years. From the time when it was 
passed down to 1876 the prevailing view was that the best 
thing you could do with waste land was to cultivate it. About 
that time it became obvious that there was a real danger that 
the whole of England would soon be either enclosed fields, 
towns, railways, or at best eligible building sites, and the 
Commons Act of 1876 was passed. Since then the tide of 
legislation has flowed in the contrary direction to its old one 
with so much vigour that if there is the faintest popular opinion 
in favour of preserving any open space, which is not clearly and 
indisputably private property, it seems as if it would be im- 
possible to enclose it. All landless men who have a liking for 
taking their pleasure out of doors must regard this state of 
things with satisfaction, and feel that they owe a debt of 
gratitude to the late Professor Fawcett, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and 
Sir Robert Hunter accordingly. The Commons Preservation 
Society may, therefore, be forgiven many indiscretions—and 
they have not, in fact, been guilty of very many—for the good 
they have undoubtedly done : but as a matter of sentiment we 
must put in a caveat against the sin of ancestor cursing. A 
country with no waste lands is a dismal place, but afver all they 
ought to be the exception rather than the rule, and for our part 
we have no doubt that Henry III. and Edward I., and their 
barons, acted in a wise and patriotic manner in passing the 
Statutes of Merton and Westminster, and not much that the 
Queen in Parliament was well advised in passing a general 
Enclosure Act six hundred years later. A wise people change 
their laws to suit changed circumstances, but that is no reason 
for indulging in abuse of a dumb past. 

This warning is necessary in considering Sir Robert Hunter’s 
excellent work, not because the author sins in the manner we 
have mentioned, he knows too much of his subject to do that, 
but because he naturally devotes most of his attention to 
explaining how enclosures are to be prevented in the future 
and thus seems to afford opportunities of railing to persons less 
well endowed with sound judgment. Accepting Sir Robert’s 
point ef view, however, his work is admirably constructed for 
his purpose. In his opening sentence he puts himself at once 

in sympathy with his lay readers by a description of a common 
from a popular point of view; and he never loses sight of the 
fact that the real importance of commons and open spaces 
generally, at the present day, is that they afford an opportunity 
to the well-conducted man of going where he likes and doing 
what he likes in a place which by a slight effort of imagination 
he may suppose to be still in a state of nature. The difficulty 


of placing this form of human enjoyment under the zgis of the 
law is that, generally speaking, it can only be done by having 
recourse to rights created for entirely different purpose. The 
public, as such, have absolutely no legal rights in relation to 
The ordinary man walking across the ordinary 
common is as much a trespasser as if he was walking without 
leave in his neighbour’s garden; but the existence of the com- 
moners’ rights makes his passage practically as secure as if he 
The world at large have, in fact, 
inher.ted an unconsidered trifle of the rights formerly possessed 
The East-end cockney may take his pleasure in 
Epping Forest because the deer who once dwelt there were 
allowed to invade the farms in their neighbourhood; the gipsy 
may encamp on the road-side because the defective con- 
struction of the road formerly made excessive breadth necessary 
to its utility ; the bank clerk can run his dog on Banstead 
down because a peasant could once feed his cow on the same 


commoas. 


were walking across his own. 


by a class. 


place. 


How these changes have been brought to pass is a matter of 
history too repulsively technical to tempt a reviewer to 
It is enough to say that the respec- 


endeavour to epitomise it. 
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tive rights of lords of the manor, commoners and the outside 
public seem on the whole to have been very fairly settled on the 
basis that for the future all enclosure of open spaces is to be 


made as difficult as possible. The rights and interests of the 
public are placed under the protection of the Board of Agricul. 
ture, and those various councils with which rural England js 
now supposed to be familiar. How they may be asserted isa 
question for the answer to which we refer our readers to Sir 
Robert Hunter’s pages. The Legislature, acting no doubt 
largely under the influence of the Commons Preservation 
Society has done its best to preserve our national playgrounds, 
and if any community finds itself in the future shut off from 
any share of the open spaces which it now enjoys otherwise 
than on mere sufferance, its members will at all events not be 
able to complain that their fellow countrymen have been un- 
willing to help those who care to help themselves. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


Without Prejudice. By 1. ZANGWILL. London: Unwin. 


It was not an entirely happy impulse which prompted Mr, 
Zangwill to republish in book form the articles which have 
appeared, month by month under his name in the Pa// Jal! 
Magazine during the course of the last four or five years. 
Written in the first instance in more or less close connection 
with the occasions by which they were suggested, these articles 
had a certain flavour of directness, the charm of the impromptu; 
which they lose when they reappear marshalled in solemn 
pomp into the three hundred and eighty odd pages of a closely 
printed volume. As brilliant, if often flippant, comments on 
current topics of the moment they showed a readiness of 
repartee to the event which redeemed their superficiality ; 
deliberately set forth as serious criticisms of life or letters, 
they leave one only with a regret for their author’s belated ver- 
satility. That one should have to complete one’s tale of 
bricks is doubtless a sad necessity in a world prone to periodic 
publications ; and to accomplish the task as boisterously and at 
the same time as dexterously, as Mr. Zangwill has done, isa 
most creditable achievement. But, the task once accom: 
plished, to invite the world to inspect the accumulated results 
of one’s labours, without even omitting the straw, is surely a 
mistaken attempt to glorify one’s bondage. In publishing with 
little or no revision this great mass of miscellaneous writing, 
Mr. Zangwill has done himself an injustice. At his best he can 
be so good, that to be content with what is mediocre, or worse, 
is all the more to be deplored. As it is, Wethout Prejudice 
contains too many pages which are merely very clever jour: 
nalism ; copious, ornate, imposing, but inveterately trivial. 
Mr. Zangwill in the preface to the present volume tells us 
that he has ‘omitted those pieces which hang onfother people's 
books, plays, or pictures ; a process, which while giving unity 
to a possible collection of any critical writings in another 
volume, leaves the first selection purely egoistic’ ; and egoistic it 
certainly is. But then it is an accepted tenet of Mr. Zangwill’s 
somewhat dogmatic Literary Creed to be aggressively personal. 
Under the title ‘A Vision of the Burden of Man’ we get the 
philosophy of the subject ; which, as we think, throws an in- 
teresting light on several of the faults of the book—indeed, 
tempting one at moments to believe that they are not merely 
the result of hasty writing, but the deliberate outcome of a theory. 
‘To this day, in spite of the wilderness of authority and tra- 
dition by which we are overgrown, the voice of the one man 1s 
one only living source of inspiration and help. Every new 
thought must pass through the brain... of an_ individual. 
Voices, voices we want, not echoes.’ This in a way is true: 
but Mr. Zangwill would have us push this literary indivi: 
dualism still farther; in time even we may reach a stage 
when we shall rise superior to the charge of bad taste. ‘“ Bad 
taste” —that opprobrious phrase which, worse than the acct 
sation of a crime, cannot be refuted, for it is the king of 
the question beggars—“bad taste” is responsible for half 
the reticence that marks current writing, for the failure to prick 
the bladders of every species that bloat themselves al! round 
us.’ What the exact nature of this mysterious behaviour 00 
the part of the misguided ‘species’ is, it is somewhat difficult 
to say ; but if it at all resembles Mr. Zangwill’s phrase for ¢ 
pressing it, we admit no punishment can be too bad. An undue 
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amount of reticence, moreover, one would hardly have held to 
be the leading characteristic of current writing. The tendency 
is rather the reverse : to call a spade, not a spade merely, but 


an ‘emphatic shovel.’ It may be all very well to refuse to allow 
oneself to be overawed by great names and established reputa- 
tions ; and to say exactly what comes into one’s head on the 
spur of the moment has, as a method of criticism, at least the 
merit of extreme simplicity ; but it is a method which is very 
apt to degenerate into a crude and gratuitous impressionism. 
There is all the difference in the world between a servile 
deference to authority, and the presumption, by no means in- 
compatible with an independent judgment, in favour of any well- 
established reputation or verdict. The attitude of the superior 
person—as, for instance, he is to be met with in Continental 
picture-galleries—who refuses to be impressed by anything, is, 
after all, quite as conventional, and certainly less to be respected 
because less spontaneous, than the #a//,uncritical admiration of 
the more simply minded. Mr. Zangwill has this air of being de- 
termined not to be impressed. For instance, writing of the 
late Mr. Walter Pater, he says that Pater ‘ was in harmony with 
his hedonistic creed in permitting only a select fraction of the 
Cosmos to have the entry to his consciousness. but there 
isin men of Mr. Pater’s stamp something of what might be 
termed the higher Podsnappery. They put things aside with 
the wave of a white-gloved hand ; this and that do not exist, Mr. 
Podsnap himself—O the irony of it—among them. Like Mr. 
Podsnap, though on so different a plane, they take themselves 
and their view of life too seriously. When I told him that 
there was a pun in his “Plato and Platonism,” he asked 
anxiously for its precise locality so that he might remove it.’ 
Surely this, apart from any question of taste, is a trifle unworthy ; 
more especially as in what follows Mr. Zangwill shows a real 
appreciation of the author of JJarius the Epicurean. If, as 
Mr. Zangwill asserts, there is an ‘abiding gravity ever on the 
brink of dulness,’ there is also an abiding flippancy as 
perilously on the verge. 

We cannot help thinking that to some extent Mr. Zang will 
has been the victim to the title of his book. For when, as he 
does at happy intervals, he gives free scope to those ‘prejudices ’ 
which go to make good writing and is not girding at some 
‘species’ which he has caught in the act of ‘ bloating around, 
or elaborating a paradox—a subject to which by the way 
he devotes one of his best chapters, ‘The Philosophy of 
Topsy-Turveydom ’—he can write finely and with rare discrimi- 
nation. ‘They have an optimistic phrase, these happy-go-lucky 
creatures of the footlights, when on the very day of production 
nobody knows his words, or his business, the scene will not 
shape itself, and chaos is lord. “ It will be all right at night,” 
they say. And we who play our parts gropingly on this noisy 
scene, wondering what is the plot, and where is the manager, 
can but echo with another significance their cheery hope, “It 
will be all right at night.’ Perhaps when the long day’s work 
has drawn to an end, and the curtain has fallen upon the 
plaudits and the hisses, we shall All sit down to supper after the 
play, complimented by the author, smiling at the seriousness 
with which we took our 7é/es of hero or villain, and glad to be 
done with the make-up and the paint.’ 

That is charming ; and mainly from the presence of just 
those qualities which Mr. Zangwill in his official creed professes 
to despise: reticence and restraint, and the absence of over 
emphasis. Contrasted with the work of Mr. Zangwill at his 
less authentic moments it is hardly recognisable as coming 
from the same pen. ‘ We herd in towns and take the country 
in dashes of water-colour framed in guilt. We marry for money, 
and satiate our baulked sense of romance with concoctions 
from Mudie’s. We lie and haggle and cheat only the better 
to apprehend the subtleties of spiritual discourse in fashionable 
churches . . .’ which is the raggedest of rhetoric: and the 
paragraph—we have only given a portion of it—shouts itself 
hoarse between a series of false antitheses for more than half a 
page. 

Ifthe Mr. Zangwill who wrote the first passage could only 
be induced to adopt the attitude of Mr. Podsnap to the Mr. 
Zangwill who wrote the second ; and when the latter talks of 
‘hypnotic bunions,’ ‘stomachic mercies,’ or ‘ miso-androus me- 
liorisms,’ or of other afflictive subjects, if he were to motion 
him aside ‘witha wave of a white gloved hand’; though it 
would considerably diminish the size of his next volume, it 
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would leave him in the end considerably the gainer. Yet, in 
spite of its faults, Mr. Zangwill has produced a book which is 
persistently amusing, even when one is most annoyed by its 
p2rversities, if one may call them that—without prejudice. 


MODERN EUROPE 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe. By CHARLES 
M. ANDREWS, Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. 
London: Putnam. 


The American School of Historians is yearly adding valuable 
contributions to historical literature and this work is among the 
best of its class. It does not profess to cope with Fyffe’s well- 
known book on the same subject nor does it attempt to offer a 
graphic picture of the moving incidents in modern European 
annals; itis a plain, common-sense, impartial and well-informed 
narration of the principal political changes from 1815 to 1850. 
We may assume that absence in the body leads to mental 
detachment, for Mr. Andrews writes on events in the O!d 
World with as much freedom from prejudice and parti pris 
as if he were an inhabitant of Mars. He passes judgment from 
time to time on actions but not on principles. It is asa rule 
impossible to say in which direction his sympathies incline, 
and there is evidence on every page of the greatest care and 
accuracy in the statement of all his facts. It goes without 
saying that this 1s not an exhilarating work to read, it does not 
stir the blood or stimulate the emotions, but it contains the 
most accurate sketches we have yet discovered of the eventful 
years which followed the fall of Napoleon. It is quite invaluable 
for acquiring a generaland correct view of the period in question 
for students who desire to enter upon a fuller and moze 
minute inquiry into the political movements of the century, and 
Mr. Andrews may be accepted without hesitation as a most 
trustworthy guide. We have detected no inaccuracies save the 
most trifling, such as ‘ Valois’ for ‘ Valais,’ ‘ professional’ chairs 
for ‘ professorial’ chairs, but these for aught we know may be 
American readings for the usually accepted terms. The account 
of the July monarchy and the revolution which put an end to 
it strikes us as the best we have seen, the clearest and the mos: 
fair. In fact all through the book we find the author’s narration 
and criticisms of events in France superior to the pages in which 
he treats of other countries. This may be due to the fact that 
France undoubtedly during this period still in great measure 
took the lead in political and social ideas, but the criticism wiil 
probably not apply to the promised volume which 1s to follow 
and will deal with European events since 1850. If Mr, 
Andrews only exhibits in it the same high qualities of judgment 
and love of truth which he has shown in the first instalment, we 
shall not hesitate to pronounce the whole work one of the mo.t 
valuable of its kind. 


SUETONIUS’s LIFE OF AUGUSTUS 


C. Suctonit Tranguilli Divus Augustus. Edited with His- 
torical Introduction, Commentary, Appendices and Indices, 
by EVELYN S, SHUCKBURGH, M.A. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 


This is a model of what such books should be. Notes printed 
under the text explain technical phrases and clear up the innu- 
merable personal allusions. Prefixed is an admirably clear 
account of the early principate and its development. Appended 
is the usual genealogy of the Cvesars, a useful reprint of the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, and, what is new to us, a full list 
and account of Czesar’s assassins. In short, if any one wants 
to study Suetonius he can only complain that Mr. Shuckburgh 
has limited himself to one Life. No doubt it is the most 
interesting and important of the collection. Suetonius, though 
not contemporary with his subject, writes memoirs rather than 
history or biography. He mentions historical passages only to 
develop some personal trait. Of the Egyptian War with Antony 
and Cleopatra he has little to say but that Octavian exempted 
the Bolognese from his general muster of Italy because they were 
Antony’s clients. There isa fine story of the visit to Alexandria 
when Augustus asked to see the body of Alexander the Great. 
It was shown him and he laid garlands on it. Then the Egyp- 
tians were for conducting him to the tomb of the Ptolemies. 
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‘I came here to see a king,’ said the heir of Cesar, ‘1 did not 
come to view corpses.’ It would have been a fine theme for 
Hugo in his /ernani vein. Mr. Shuckburgh, we regret to say, 
quotes from Dio a statement that Augustus touched the body 
and chipped its nose off. Concerning the Proscriptions of the 
Triumvirate Suetonius has the singular remark that Octavian 
(then aged twenty) opposed the scheme, but, carried it out 
when adopted, more ruthlessly than Antony or Lepidus. ‘They 
were for respecting persons; he was remorselessly consistent. 
Cruelty with him was certainly politic, not wanton, nor even 
vindictive. As Princeps he was always clement. ‘The picture 
of his imperial life makes pleasant reading; whether it 
shows his concern and conservatism in minute matters like 
dress at a show given by his nephews or records finer traits. 
Once, when the awnings threatened to fa!l and a panic broke 
out, Augustus left the imperial box, walked over and took his 
seat in the most suspected part. No other monarch ever had 
so much tact. That is the note of his life. The greatness of 
his triumph obscures the greatness of obstacles which he sur- 
mounted, Antony’s genius for war being one of the least. No 
writer we know, except Horace in the Satires, takes one so near 
the Rome of that day as Suetonius. He is little read for 
academic purposes because of his ‘aconcinnitas, his neglect of 
harmonious pericds. His prose is to Livy’s as Mr. Lang’s to 
Dr. Johnson’s ; one would call it garrulous if it were not so well 
written. 


COPIA VERBORUM 


History of Oratory and Orators, By HENRY HARDWICKE, 
London: Putnam. 


The title of Mr. Hardwicke’s book is sufficiently ambitious, 
but its sub-titlke—‘ A Study of the Influence of Oratory upon 
Politics and Literature, with special reference to certain 
Orators selected as representative of their several Epochs, 
from the earliest dawn of Grecian Civilisation down to the 
Present Day ’—is so pretentious as to be absolutely alarming 
in its comprehensiveness. Happily this is only Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s fun, for the book is not in the least what he pretends it 
is. We ourselves were a little uncertain what influence oratory 
exercised upon literature, and we observe with some satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Hardwicke evidently shares our uncertainty, for 
from beginning to end of the book he makes no allusion to the 
subject. And although his ‘observation with extensive view’ 
threatened to survey oratory ‘from the earliest dawn,’ etc., it 
does nothing of the sort. With the respectable aid of the 
Student's Greece he discusses Greek orators, displaying a 
close and convincing agreement with the erudite William 
Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. His remarks concerning the orators 
of Rome will be received with credence by all who are 
acquainted with Roman history as taught in schools. We 
pause, however, to note, not knowing whether the printer’s 
cevil or Mr. Hardwicke’s evil genius is to blame, that the 
‘Grecian geographer and historian, Pausanius (s2:)’ is a gentle- 
man unknown to fame, and that ‘ Marcus Antoniaus’ is not men- 
tioned in Cicero’s second Philippic. From the downfall of the 
Roman Republic Mr. Hardwicke skips lightly over an interval 
of eighteen centuries to bring us to the foundation of that other 
Republic of the West of which he is doubtless a distinguished 
citizen. This tremendous feat is accomplished with merely a 
moment's delay to call attention to a triad of maxims drawn 
from a source which is described with wholly delightful inde- 
finiteness as ‘one of the books written during the Middle 
Ages,’ 

It is at this point that Mr. Hardwicke’s book becomes in- 
teresting. The title is a misnomer. The noblest orators the 
world has known—those the Churches have given to us—do 
not secure even a passing allusion. The professed purpose of 
the author is quickly lost sight of. To his initial proposition 
that ‘oratory is the parent of liberty’ he opposes three pages 
later the flat contradiction that ‘ eloquence can only be looked 
for in free States.’ He is capable of informing us gravely that 
the speeches in Homer are worthy of study. His childlike 
faith in the greatness and purity of American institutions is re- 
freshing in an age of incredulity. ‘ The erection of the magni- 


ficent fabric of liberty’ in that country stirs him to lofty flights 
of eloquence, while it must be consoling to all those deserving 
officials of the United States Government who are now awaits 
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ing in fear and trembling the assumption of power and oftice 
(including all offices) by the Republicans to learn on such high 
authority that ‘nothing but seri¢’ (the italics are Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s) ‘is here required as the qualification for the highest 
offices of State.’ Exclusive of speeches, by far the greater 
part of the book is included in inverted commas, but the 
author seldom discloses the authority he is quoting, and when 
he does it is generally some Transatlantic obscurity. 

The book consists in fact of mere chitchat about some 
famous speakers, and that is what gives it its value. It is full 
of good things and for the sake of them it should be read and 
will be enjoyed. We note with peculiar pleasure the exquisite 
mixing of metaphors (which escapes the notice of Mr, 
Hardwicke) indulged in by Patrick Henry when warning his 
audience to beware of ‘the insiduous (s/c) smile’ of the British 
Government lest it should prove a snare to their feet. The 
speech delivered by Mr. Corwin in Congress in derision of one 
General Crary would convulse a Quakers’ meeting, while the 
description of whisky as ‘the great leveller of modern times’ 
is as deserving of preservation as Peterborough West Front, 
In accordance with a custom which is older than Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Mr. Rufus Choate, like nearly every other American 
speaker mentioned in these pages, is introduced to us as ‘ one of 
the greatest orators this country has produced.’ But he is well 
worth meeting. He had a pleasant wit of his own although 
probably most clients would resent its display in such fashion 
as when, alluding to a lady he was defending, he said: ‘She 
isa sinner. No, not a sinner, because she is our client. But 
she is a very disagreeable saint.’ On another occasion counsel 
for the opposition said in allusion to a patent, the subject in 
dispute, ‘ Your client did not come at it naturally.” Naturally!’ 
replied Choate. ‘We don’t do anything naturally. Why, 
naturally a man would walk down Washington Street with his 
pantaloons off,’ 

Mr. Hardwicke has evidently a taste for high falutin and he 
gives us many examples of his favourite style. But although 
he exhausts on them the language of panegyric, he leaves us 
with the impression that America has yet to rear as true an 
orator as John Bright. Even Daniel Webster was too ornate, 
too artificial, too fond of mere high-sounding terms and too 
prone to use trite and conventional imagery. Spontaneity 
seems absolutely denied to \him, if we judge from the written 
record of his utterances, for the evidences of careful and 
painfully elaborate preparation call insistently—too insistently 
—for recognition, This last characteristic is to be found in 
every American speech quoted here. The speakers are 
eloquent, rhetorical, polished, and even poetical (in a minor 
key), but if Cicero had lived to hear them he would not have 
changed his opinion as to the scarcity of orators. 

A wholly admirable description of Grattan and some good 
stories of Erskine and O’Connell are the most noteworthy 
features in the chapter on English Oratory. Of latterday 
speakers Mr. Hardwicke has nothing new or interesting to tell. 
He makes the blunder—pardonable in an American—of 
speaking of the youthful Disraeli as Lord Beaconsfield ; and 
he essays—as unsuccessfully as unnecessarily—to give Mr. 
Gladstone’s views of the comparative merits of Homer, Isaiah, 
and ‘the Christian poets from Dante to Tennyson.’ But even 
Mr. Hardwicke’s errors are amusing and go to increase ,the 
entertainment his pages provide. As a history, his volume is 
beneath criticism; as a book of gossip it deserves many 
readers, 


THE PHILOSOPHER AS BIOLOGIST 


Lvolution and Mais Place in Nature. By Prof, CALDERWOOD, 
London : Macmillan, 


Itis xcessively tiresome for the comparative anatomist and 
the physiologis: shat they are so frequently exploited by the 
philosopher, whether mui! or otherwise. No sooner do they 
describe with pains and accuracy the structure and the functions 
of the ape’s brain, or dig up with great labour the skull of 4 
Pithecanthropus erectus, than some philosopher bears down 
upon them ; his treatise is based upon their researches ; but he 
proves something quite irrelevant and tells them into the 
bargain not only that they are agnostics but that agnosticism }5 
‘only an assertion of the relativity of knowledge,’ and in addition 
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to this that ‘agnosticism is inconclusive and temporary,’ 
Now transverse sections of Medusw, be they never so carefully 
stained, and views of the nervous system of the ant do not lead 
to any scheme of mental philosophy. Why not let the biologist 


alone and philosophise freely? For really he does not give 
much assistance. There was and is the man and the ape. 
Now there is also a fertium quid, to wit the lately exhumed 
Pithecanthropus erectus, erstwhile regarded as a rheumatic 
chimpanzee, now elevated to the position of an ape-like man 
(or, as Prof. Haeckel might say, a man-like ape). Whether this 
creature is the hitherto missing link does not much conccrn 
Prof. Calderwood for there is also the missing word; no 
amount of measuring of the skull with dried peas will inform us 
whether Mr. Pithecanthropus ever spoke. So there is, as Prof. 
Calderwood very properly points out, a great gap between the 
man and the brute. But we have ieard this before, and more- 
over there are differences of opinion. If there is a gap it must 
—on any theory of evolution—have been bridged over at least 
once in the history of development. At present human qualities, 
non-existent there, are translated into the mind of the beast, 
Our very German exercise books tell us thit the dog is true 
and that the cat isifalse. Prof. Calderwood begins at the very 
beginning. He describes the Protozoon and combats the 
idea that it has a mind. On behalf of the Protozoon we must 
urge that the motions of life in the teeming drop of water 
beneath the microscope seem quite as rational as the move- 
ments of mankind when viewed from the monument. As to 
instinct and the apparently thoughtful actions of various inver- 
tebrate creatures it appears to us that the author shows the very 
usual tendency to translate them into the terms of human 
action—a proceeding fraught with much danger in the study of 
comparative psychology ; but in going on to state that * Nature 
makes fixed provision in structure and function for necessary 
work, rendering the doing of such work easy under force of 
persistent or of recurring animal impulse, the author seems to 
us to be giving away the principles which he so cordially adopts 
elsewhere in his book. As to instinct it is probable that the 
professor is perfectly correct in using it to account for quite 
complicated and apparently unintelligible actions on the part 
of various animals ; but when he quotes the temporary ‘nests’ 
which the Orang forms_for itself among the branches of trees, 
and compares their roughness with the exquisite skill shown in 
the construction of dwellings by many birds and deduces there- 
fiom the conclusion that if the latter is instinct so @ forvvéord is 
the foriner, we can see no reason to follow him. The professor 
may be perfectly correct in his conclusion; but it seems that 
the very roughness of the Orang’s nest, as contrasted for 
instance with the elaborate three chambered house that the 
African Hammerhead builds, is so far an argument for the 
reason and intelligence shown in the making of the former. In 
any case it does not conclusively point the other way. In 
making these criticisms, however, we are quite in sympathy 
with the author’s main contention that there is a gulf. But why 
drag in the Lancelet to show that? and having dragged it in 
why define it as having no skull capsule? The Lancelet 
abounds in capsules. What it has not got is a skull, 


OLD AND NEW 


From time to timé we have noted with peculiar satisfaction 
the study that is now being devoted by Americans to their 
pre-revolutionary and early colonial history. The movement 
began, we believe, in the New England States, There is no 
need to refer to the excellent labours of such associations as 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. [Further south the 
movement has extended, and assumed other, yet cognate, 
forms, such as researches into old family records and other 
tocuments of a private or semi-private nature. From Maryland 
and Virginia we have had several such works ; and now before 
us is an example from Carolina, /A//za Pinckney (London : 
Murray), by Hariott Horry Ravenel, is an admirable type of its 
Class, This volume is based upon the correspondence} and 
other papers of the families of Lucas and Pinckney. ‘These 
locuments cover something over half ‘a century, and date 
from about 1730 to 1796. To say of these letters of Mrs. 
Pinckney that they ‘smell sweet and blossom in the dust’ is 
‘o give but an imperfect idea of their charm. There is, indeed, 
No suggestion of dust in these delightful letters, so charged are 
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they with vitality, with the tenderest and most touching 
devotion, so fragrant with domestic pieties and household 
virtues. They abound in curious and vivid pictures of the 
lives of the Carolinian planters and of Charlestown society in 
the eighteenth century, of the aggressions of the Spaniards, 
the troubles with Indians, and the causes of the gradual 
loosening of the bonds between the colony and the mother 
country. Interesting as are these glimpses into old-time 
politics and society, still more attractive to us is the revelation 
these letters afford of the remarkable and beautiful character 
of their writer. Lorn and bred in England, at the age of 
sixteen Miss Lucas was left with the care of the newly-pur- 
chased plantations, near Charlestown, of her father, Colon«l 
Lucas, afterwards Governor of the colony. The energy and 
capacity with which this young lady supervised and developed 
the estate are astonishing. It is simply amazing how she 
found time to attend to business, manage the house, carry on 
her voluminous and conscientious correspondence, keep up her 
reading, her studies, her music lessons, her education of the 
negro children, and all her other multifarious duties. Then 
there were the distractions of a gay little world in Charlestown, 
with an occasional visit from the West Indian squadron, which 
brought a lively round of balls and picnics which she did not 
omit to enjoy vastly. We should never have done with quoting 
her delightful letters, but must find space for a few of the 
lighter characteristic touches. To a girl friend she writes : 
‘In general, then, I rise at five o'clock in the morning, read 
till seven, then take a walk in the garden or fields,”see that the 
servants are at their respective business, then to breakfast. 
The first hour after breakfast is spent in musick, the next is 
constantly employed in recollecting something I have learned, 
lest for want of practice it should be quite lost, such as 
French and shorthand. After these I devote the rest of the 
time, till 1 dress for dinner, to our little Polly and two black 
girls who I teach to read; and if I have my papa’s appro- 
bation (my mamma’s | have got) I intend for schoolmistress’s 
forthe rest of the Negroe children. ... Now you may form 
some judgment of what time I can have to work my lappets. 
».. O! I had like to forget the last thing I have done a 
great while. 1 have planted a large figg orchard, with desiga 
to dry them and export them. I have reckoned my expence, 
and the prophets to arise from those figgs; but was I to te'l 
you how great an estate I am to make this way, and how ’tis 
to be laid out, you would think me far gone in romance.’ 
Again, to the same correspondent she writes,’as if to show that 
poetry and romance were not foreign to her, of her pet birds: 
‘] promised to tell you when the mocking-bird began to sing, 
the little warbler has done wonders ; the first time he opened 
his soft pipe this spring he inspired me with the spirrit of 
Kymeing, and produced the three following lines while | was 
laceing my Stays ; 

Sing on, thou charming mimick of the feathered kind, 

And let the rational a lesson learn from thee 

To mimick (not defects) but harmony. 
After her marriage—a most felicitous union it proved—she went 
to England, and an extremely interesting account is given of 
her visit to old friends, and to the widowed Princess of Wales 
at Kew. We must refer the reader to her engaging pictures 
of the times, and must conclude with a cordial commendation 
of the book. Mrs. Ravenel has done her work with the finest 
tact and taste. Her own comments and narrative are in perfect 
accord with the sweet, attractive grace and quaint charm of 
these delightful letters. 

In the Garden of Peace, by Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton), with illustrations by Edmund H. New, is a pretty 
volume, recently added to Mr. Lane’s ‘ Arcady Library,’ which 
is certain to give pleasure to every one who delights in old, 
sequestered gardens. Mrs. Crofton writes with much delicate 
insight into the ways of birds, their singing, their nesting, their 
individual characters, and diversities of behaviour. With not 
less sympathy does she discourse of a charming old garden in 
these essays, a garden that is truly a haunt of peace, yet no 
dead place of silence, but full of sweet music, like Prospero’s 
island. Her account of the ancient sun-dial, set about with 
a rich and sheltered rosary, is such that will determine all who 
may to study the right designing and effective disposition of a 
rosary. One of Mr. New’s drawings shows this retired place of 
roses, with the sun-dial central among the roses and grass, and 
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creat elms forming a cool, tall, leafy screen. Mrs. Crofton 
evidently has the art of attracting birds, and knows how to 
retain their confidence. In ‘Birds in the Garden’ and ‘The 
Dawn Chorus’ we learn how numerous and how varied is the 
choir that provides the Garden of Peace with one of its chief 
charms. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Illustrated Standard Novels * comprise 
no volume more attractive, or more admirably illustrated, than 
Miss Austen’s ma, with introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson 
and drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson. The artist’s contributions 
to Sense and Sensibility must have prepared all who know them 
for a not less skilful and spirited illustration of Emma. He 
has, we think, surpassed his previous work, excellent as that is, 
by these vivacious, expressive, and wonderfully sympathetic 
drawings. It would, indeed, be hard to overpraise the technical 
and interpretative qualities of Mr. Thomson’s work. A more 
happy conjunction of artist and author could not be. 

The illustrator, 2s distinguished from the decorator, of books 
is notably in evidence, we rejoice to observe, in two additions 
to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Cranford Series,’ viz, Zhe A/hamobra, 
by Washington Irving, illustrated with ‘ drawings of the places 
mentioned’ by Joseph Pennell, and Zom Brown's Schooldays, 
illustrated by Edmund T. Sullivan. The first-named of the 
two is an extremely beautiful book. Mr. Pennell’s drawings are, 
as the descriptive title-page suggests, in the main topographical ; 
they are open-air studies of landscape, mountain ravine, street 
vistas, architectural exterior and interior, gardens, patios, and 
so forth. Mr. Pennell has, in our opinion, done nothing finer 
than this exquisite series of drawings, since the publication of 
his masterly drawings of Adriatic towns some two years since. 
The very colour and atmosphere of Granada, the Alhambra, 
Cordova, and Seville are suggested with extraordinary force and 
truth, in the sunshiny and sparkling court and fountain of the 
Generalife (p. 218), in the ‘Alcazar’ (p. 236), the wonderful 
night-piece, ‘the sea-front of Algeciras’ (p. 313), the Giralda 
(234)—to cite a few examples, studied under the most diverse 
conditions. Mr. Sullivan’s illustrations of Jom Brown's 
Schooldays possess both spirit and fidelity, in an excellent 
degree, and command the admiration of all who would honour 
the genius /oci. In a word, the artist has not only studied the 
text of the author with respect to the incidents of the story and 
the delineation of the schoolboy, but he has studied also the 
school and its buildings, without and within, together with the 
surrounding country. Rugby readers of this charming edition 
of a delightful book will find in Mr. Sullivan’s local colour and 
scenic fidelity not the least of its attractions. 

Of making of many editions of Shakespeare there is no end: 
there are probably at the present time not fewer than three 
score or more before the public. The latest—what the pub- 
lishers (London: Bliss) have named the ‘ Falstaff’ edition—is 
in its way one of the most remarkable, for it is a marvel of 
cheapness, and its accuracy, so far as we have tested it, does 
great credit to its anonymous editor. No new reading of the 
text, we are informed, is attempted ; and only those variations 
from that of the early editions are included which have been 
accepted by ‘ the best Shakespearean critics.’ Glancing through 
the pages we find little enough to complain of. Turning to 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost, however, we find the spelling of 
Berowne for Biron, Dumaine for Dumain, and Longavill for 
the Longaville of general acceptation, which is scarcely 
justifiable. Moreover, in Act v., scene ii., the lines 827 to 832 
in the Globe edition are omitted. The speciality of such an 
issue as this, well edited as the text is, consists less in its 
intrinsic merit than in its extraordinary cheapness. For this 
portly volume of eleven hundred pages, tastefully bound 
and well printed (on somewhat flimsy paper) is published at 
what is practically a nominal price. We protest, however, 
against the poorly-drawn design on the title-page, wherein 
Falstaff is but an ordinary sturdy figure as far removed from 
the Fat Knight as the ‘Falstaff’ edition is from the First 

Folio. Yet there is reason in it, since Falstaff sem. Garrick 


was not made such a ‘tun of flesh’ as modern actors make 
him. He was a fat man, but not a monster of fatness. 

Thackeray’s Ballads and Songs (London: Cassell), illus- 
trated by Mr. H. M. Brock, is as acceptable a New Year’s gift- 
book as any that could be named. It is handsomely produced, 
with all the favourite examples of Thackeray’s humour, satire, 
and metrical skill, and is very cleverly illustrated. 
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The Saga of the Sea Swallow (London: Innes) by Maidie 
Dickson, illustrated by J. D. Batten and Hilda Fairbairn, js 
another seasonable volume for presentation, suitable to young 
people who love wonder-tales and can appreciate charming 
drawings, such as Mr. Batten and Miss Fairbaira provide. 0 
the two stories in the book, we prefer the second, an Irish story 
of the ‘ good people,’ entitled ‘ Greenfeather the Changeling.’ 
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Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do soif stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 


comes almost imposstble, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. ts apt to be lost. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6:. 
fer annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4a. ; or for six months at half these rates. Suodscrip: 
tions payable in advance. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

Business communications must be addressed 0 ‘ The Manager’ 
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